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H. G. WELLS 
FROM A DRAWING BY ROTHENSTEIN. 





Why Good Books Die 


OOD readers have been urged 

in this column to aid in a cam- 

paign against fabricated, syn- 

thetic, second-hand books writ- 
ten by those who write more than they 
know. While the mood of reform lasts 
(and until more Americans buy better 
books we shall continue in that mood) 
let us join in an outcry against the scan- 
dalously short lives of really good books. 
If books took out life insurance, the first 
premium would amount almost to the 
face of the policy! 

Here again, and more than elsewhere 
in this vexed question of how to get good 
books published, distributed, and read, 
the reader can be influential if he desires, 
and need only exercise intelligence, his 
memory, and some obstinacy in order to 
bring about a minor revolution in the 
book trade that eventually would be good 
for everyone. 

Too many books are published. Of these 
many, too few are kept alive until they 
can be bought. The ever-rolling flood of 
new titles leaves the publisher no time to 
promote, no money to advertise, the re- 
viewer no time to reconsider, the book- 
seller no time to sell the proved and es- 
tablished books of a previous season, al- 


cial life of all but best-selling novels is 
three weeks, of non-fiction, except stand- 
ard reference or text books, or the rare 
best seller, say six weeks. After that the 
bell rings, the curtain goes down, and up 
on a new extravaganza. For all the atten- 
tion any one gives to the good but not 
immediately and immensely successful 
books of the past season, they might never 
have been published. There are not too 
many books, there are not nearly enough 
books for the potential absorptive power 
of the American public. There are too 
Many titles. The moment when the dis- 
ttibuting campaign for a new commodity 
of a different kind gets under way, is the 
Moment when bookselling stops—stops 
Not merely for the poor books that ought 
Not to have been published, but also for 
the good books that need attention, pro- 
Motion, and a place in the sun in order to 
be sold and read. Just as they begin to 
toll up toward twenty miles an hour they 
are switched to a siding and ditched, 
while the next freight train rolls by. In- 
deed, the book business might be likened 
to a lengthy train run in order to get a 

cars to the destination. When the 


®eason is ended, the best sellers are cut 


(Continued on page 345) 





most of a previous month. The commer- _ 








Mr. Wells Sees It Through 


By NATHAN MILLER 


THE WORK, WEALTH, AND HAPPI- 
NESS OF MANKIND. By H. G. WELLs. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1931. $7.50. 

HE vast literary conception of the 
New Education of H. G. Wells 
reaches an impressive panoramic 
effect in this, the final link of his 
trilogy of outlines. The preceding vol- 
umes, “The Outline of History” and “The 

Science of Life,” bear legitimate issue in 

this sweeping portrayal and brilliant as- 

sessment of the “third side, the ecoonmic, 
of the ideological triangle.” The afore- 
mentioned historical work achieved for 

Mr. Wells a tremendous renown since he 

“went to bed, so to speak, educational 

reformer and woke up best seller.” Two 

million copies of this work have been 
bought to date. The entire series now 
rounded out was intended to serve as 
an intellectual introduction for the mod- 
ern world citizen and was undertaken 
in the spirit of Mr. Wells’s avowed pre- 
ceptor of the thirteenth century, Roger 
Bacon. Like him, Mr. Wells seeks to 
joust against the obdurate obscurantism 
of his times which refuses to refurbish 
its faded attitudes toward the life of 
society. Like him, he strains and appeals 
for a new educational emancipation. 

Both struggled with a social lag which 

staggered new world-conceptions and 

aborted social adjustments. Mr. Wells 
writes, however, in an age of widespread 
literacy and avid discontent; Roger Ba- 

con wrote in age of authority and for a 

provincialized world. 

In his historical and biological treatises, 
Mr. Wells has had the benefit of eminent 
collaborators and consultants who fed 
him material which his intellectual al- 
chemy spun out into serviceable form. 
In the present undertaking, however, the 
unprecedented uniqueness of the author’s 
point of view, has forced him to discard 
technical aid. The exploratory, synthe- 
sizing effort of the plan rendered the ag- 
gregation of facts of such subsidiary effect 





To Engineers 


By Roperta TEALE SWARTZ 


TASTE of tunnel benefits 
And ride in darkened trains 
Among the mountains’ cancelled 
roots 
To reach the nether plains. 


I know the surety of a bridge 
Flung over a sharp height: 


‘Ravines have been erased, that I 


May cross them in the night. 


But so have words made ways for me 
Where no way was before; 

Cut landings in the rock, and dried 
The swamps to a firm floor. 


In trepidation with the hills 
Suddenly I have known 

From crazy cliff to precipice 
Suspension bridges thrown— 


Then over sentences I passed 
Safe into promised land. 

I bless their ingenuity 

Who make me understand; 


Who rule across the wastes of thought 
A narrow, certain lane, 

And open their blue clearings 

In the jungle of the brain. 





that Mr. Wells was forced to relegate his 
assistants to the background. Thus, the 
volume is the least finished work of the 
trilogy because it is the most novel—and 
stupendous. It was the author’s task to 
render out of the disordered and casual, 
but multitudinous, nature of economic 
life, a panorama. And in the inventive- 
ness so characteristic of him, Mr. Wells 
has employed a clever subterfuge. Where 
the recital tends to crowd with detail 
or overpower with suggestiveness, he has 
directed the reader to an imaginary series 
of industrial museums where one may 
trudge on and on or to further reading 
in an imaginary World Encyclopedia— 
yet uncompiled—while the author skips 
on. These convenient references provide 
neutral background upon which Mr. 
Wells uses his paintbrush to touch up 
here a highlight, here to weave a com- 
positional effect, and here to cartoon un- 
mercifully the economic and _ political 
fabric. Thus, early in the writing Mr. 
Wells came to see the fundamental na- 
ture of motives, the secondary nature of 
details and illustrative materials. The 
emphasis lies on industry not technology, 
finance and not accounts or statistics— 
and ultimately upon psychological mo- 
tivations. 

This work attempts a prodigious task 
and to the eternal credit of Mr. Wells, 
it comes off with amazing success. This is 
the world of “doing”:. 


It represents all current activities 
and motives—all and nothing less. It 
is a first comprehensive summary of the 
whole of mankind working or playing 
or unemployed; it seeks to show the 
jockey on the race course in relation to 
the miner in the pit, the savage in the 
jungle, the city clerk, the baby in the 
cradle, the fish-wife, the lord-in-wait- 
ing, the Speaker on the Woolsack, the 
Soviet envoy, the professional cricketer, 
the shopwalker, the streetwalker, the 
dealer in second-hand microscopes, the 
policeman, the news-vendor, the motor- 
car “bandit,” the political gangster, and 
the university professor. 

This is not merely the over-enthusiastic 
blurb of the sideshow barker, for to one 
who reads intently, all of these variegated 
figures and functions are actually delin- 
eated—and their commingling and mu- 
tual sufferance of one another are made 
probable in these pages. 

Many of us who value and cherish our 
own experience and exaggerate our own 
niche in life will naturally cavil at the 
undue attention Mr. Wells has paid to 
certain aspects of this anthill. Such, for 
example, are his overlong recitals of the 
atrocities perpetrated upon the native 
populations of the Putumayo in South 
America and the Belgian Congo in the 
white man’s thirst for rubber and ivory, 
his over-anxious perturbation over the 
slighted social merits of rich men like the 
Rothschilds and J. D. Rockefeller, and 
his unexpected concern with the cos- 
metic routine of the modern woman and 
the “athleticism” of modern college stu- 
dents. Such touches are undoubtedly ar- 
tistic license and on such a huge canvas 
who would not stray or dwell here and 
there? And as long as the scale is unper- 
turbed it effectively enables one “to get 
the hang” of this world of mines, factor- 
ies, stores, transport, banks, stock mar- 
kets, homes, lecture rooms, etc. 

The material which would threaten to 

(Continued on page 344) 





The Duke 


WELLINGTON. By Pum GuveEDALLA. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1931. $4. 


Reviewed by E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


HERE is one thing that every 

author, if he is human, would like 

to know about his book, and this 

we believe we can predict, with 
perfect truth, about Mr. Guedalla’s latest 
biography. It ought, even in these hard 
times, to be a best seller. There are few 
more interesting figures than that of the 
Duke of Wellington. There is no writer 
more capable than Mr. Guedalla of 
catching and holding the attention of the 
ordinary reader. He has already accom- 
plished the rare tour de force of writing 
a life of Lord Palmerston—of all people 
—without a dull page or heavy passage 
from beginning to end, the sort of book 
that shortens a journey. It is true that 
when we have at last reluctantly closed 
it, we retain a rather blurred memory of 
one vivid picture following another, 
without being much wiser about Lord 
Palmerston’s principles and policy. But 
then, how many readers want to know 
about Lord Palmerston’s principles and 
policy? And what reader does not want 
to be interested? 

Having thus galvanized Palmerston, it 
is the merest child’s play for Mr. Gue- 
dalla to make a success of Wellington. 
As Wellington himself said, at Sala- 
manca, of Pakenham, “Did you ever see 
a man who understood so clearly what 
he has to do?” What Mr. Guedalla has 
to do is to write a life of the Duke that 
shall not allow the reader’s attention to 
flag for a single sentence. The style must 
have that perpetual recurrence of em- 
phasis that is the secret of jazz. 

To take one specimen—Napoleon get- 
ting rid of the Spanish Royal Family, in 
order to place a brother of his own on 
the throne at Madrid: 


The air, as airs are apt to be in New 
Castile, was minor, the performers odd. 
King Charles of Spain—high-nosed for 
Bourbon and strongly, too strongly 
chinned for Hapsburg—performed an 
uncertain bass, Ferdinand his heir a 
piercing treble. Two voices rendered 
the melody—-the Queen with amorous 
roulades, and Manuel Goday, Prince of 
the Peace, with romantic brio. For the 
Queen and Prince were lovers, son and 








“MISE EN PAGE.” 
Reviewed by Earnest Exmo CAaLkIns. 


“CLARENCE DARROW.” 
Reviewed by Wii Irwin. 


“THE REDISCOVERY OF THE FRON- 
TIER.” 
Reviewed by Rosert E. SPruuer. 


“WESTWARD PASSAGE.” 
Reviewed by Bast DavEeNporr. 


“IT WAS WORTH LIVING.” 
Reviewed by FRANK JEWETT MATHER. 


“PHANTOM FAME.” 
Reviewed by JONATHAN DANIELS. 


THE WORKS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
Reviewed by Rosert HErRIck. 


WEST END AVENUE. 
By CuHrIsTOPHER Mor.ey. 
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father enemies. A deeper note intruded 
on this discord at Aranjuez as, 


Cannon his name, 
Cannon his voice. 


Napoleon sounded the dominant fifth. 

The voices were unfairly matched, the 
part song became a solo. For it was 
barely human to fit the ruthless purity 
of that Canova profile against the col- 
lective imbecility of a family group by 
Goya ... and so on. 


It would never do merely to say that 
Napoleon intervened in a family quarrel. 
If Napoleon is to be introduced at all, he 
must be emphasized properly, with a 
cannon voice sounding dominant fifths, 
and a ruthless Canova profile. It is quite 
beside the point to inquire what exactly 
was happening at Aranjuez—that can be 
looked up in any pedestrian history. 
Besides, what one reader in a thousand 
wants to know? Whereas everybody 
likes to watch a queen performing duets 
with a lover, and a Royal Family joining 
in a quintet with a cannon-voiced Em- 


peror. 

It is really wonderful that Mr. Gue- 
dalla can keep it up, not merely for a 
paragraph, but, without any relaxation 
of emphasis, for no less than 476 pages. 
If anyone thinks this kind of thing easy, 
let him sit down and try for himself. He 
will soon realize that such mastery as 
Mr. Guedalla has attained of his instru- 
ment is the product of a consummate 
technique. There is, alas, no royal road 
to the achievement of best sellers. 

And, while never losing. sight of his 
main purpose to “keep the tambourine 
a-rolling”— as Mr. Jorrocks’s immortal 
huntsman used to say—at all costs, Mr. 
Guedalla is honorably distinguished from 
the common run of modern biographers 
by his pains to read up his subject. He 
has pages on pages of references at the 
end of the book, indicated by little fig- 
ures in the margin of the text, though if 
you should want to look up any par- 
ticular reference, you have to hunt about 
a good deal to find out what section of 
what chapter you happen to be in. But 
then, how many readers want to hunt up 
a reference? And a glance at those un- 
read pages at the end gives you a won- 
derful feeling of being in safe hands. 

There are times when Mr. Guedalla 
can be not only bright, but informative. 
The catalogue of his hero’s library, on 
the voyage out to India and subsequently 
in India, and his comparison of it with 
that of Napoleon on his voyage to Egypt, 
are contributions of real value to our 
knowledge of Wellington. Mr. Guedalla 
excels as a snapper-up of unconsidered 
gossip. All that there is to be known 
about Wellington’s friendships and flirta- 
tions with women is very entertainingly 
described for us. We are far better in- 
formed of his partial conquest of that in- 
credible evangelist, Miss Jenkins, than of 
his victory over Napoleon. And perhaps, 
if the truth must be told, the majority of 
readers will be more interested in the 
venerable Beau’s startling ;I love you, oh 
how I love you,” than in “Tell him to die 
where he stands,” or “The whole line 
will advance.” 

This would, in fact, be not only a fas- 
cinating, but an ideal biography, had it 
not been for the fact that the Duke was 
after all a soldier, and one of the greatest 
soldiers of all time. Take away his mili- 
tary career, and he would be hardly 
worth biographizing at all, except as an 
honest, but not very successful statesman. 
But for a biographer of the latest school, 
the: military career has certain disadvan- 
tages. It is difficult to impart to a rea- 
soned study of campaigns that continu- 
ous emphasis that is the sine qua non of 
of the jazz style. Moreover, a grasp of 
military essentials is possessed by few 
soldiers—let alone civilians. It is conspic- 
uously lacking among the brilliant tal- 
ents of Mr. Guedalla. 

We must grant this much to his credit. 
He has shown that, like all other great 
soldiers, Wellington only attained his 
mastery of war by prolonged and ardu- 
ous study of his subject. He has also in- 
dicated how much of that mastery con- 
sisted in painstaking attention to the 
prosaic details of transport and adminis- 
trative organization. That is no new dis- 


covery of Mr. Guedalla’s, but that it 
should be dwelt upon in his pages is as 
welcome as it was unexpected. 

But when he comes to the great cam- 
paigns, in the Peninsula and Belgium, the 
defects of Mr. Guedalla’s method and 
equipment become glaring. Already one 
or two of his picturesque touches have 
revealed a propensity to write about war 
as no one at all versed in the subject 
could possibly have written. For it is 
Mr. Guedalla’s habit to enliven his nar- 
rative by every now and then inserting 
little tit-bits of contemporary history— 
he cannot get his hero born without 
reminding us of Townshend’s fiscal pol- 
icy, or send him to school without an 
accompaniment of “flagging” guns at 
Yorktown. That is all very well by way 
of keeping things lively, but the method 
is dangerous when it takes the form of 
packing a battle or a campaign into one 
bright sentence. Thus we are spirited 
away from India to learn how Napoleon 
“dazzled the Austrians by the consum- 
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mate swordsmanship of Marengo.” “The 
consummate swordsmanship” consisted 
in blundering up against the Austrian 
main army with only part of his own—a 
mistake that might have ended Napo- 
leon’s career there and then, had not the 
arrival of Desaix at the eleventh hour 
snatched victory out of the jaws of a well 
deserved defeat. Again, in 1805, we are 
told that “Napoleon turned a scornful 
back on the derisive cliffs of Dover and 
flung himself angrily against Vienna,” a 
queer way of describing a manceuvre 
whose objective was not Vienna at all, 
but Mack’s army on the Upper Danube 
—as if one were to say that Moltke, when 
he made his dispositions for entrapping 
the French at Sedan, was “flinging him- 
self angrily against Paris.” These little 
lapses, like Mr. Guedalla’s discovery of a 
corps commander at Ligny called Mou- 
ton, may be small things in themselves— 
but imagine Captain Liddell Hart or the 
late Colonel Henderson perpetrating 
them! 

The account of the Peninsular cam- 
paign consists of a rapid series of pic- 
turesque touches from which no one 
could possibly gather anything but a 
confused impression of little figures in 
red and blue pitted against each other, 
and the red usually getting the best of it. 
It is true that Mr. Guedalla does, on one 
occasion, launch out into strategical ex- 
planation. “The military problem,” he 
informs us, “was almost maddeningly 
simple,” the French objective being “to 
find and destroy the British expedition- 
ary force.” The British problem Mr. 
Guedalla characterizes as “just as sim- 
ple. For it presented two objectives—to 
avoid expulsion and then, resuming the 
offensive, to expel the French.” In short, 
each side was doing its damndest to de- 
feat the other one—a simple explanation 
indeed! 

Of the real elements of the problem 
Mr. Guedalla seems oblivious. He does, 
in one paragraph, allude to the useful 
activities of the Spanish guerrillas, with- 
out ever, apparently, suspecting that 





these irregulars were contributing at 








least as much towards the expulsion of 
the French as the British regulars, the 
main effect of whose presence was, for a 
long time, to prevent the French from 
ever dealing effectively with these germs 
that kept the Spanish ulcer festering. 
The way in which Wellington exploited 
the advantages of sea power, the fact 
that though his enemy might concentrate 
his forces, sheer hunger would always 
compel him to disperse them, and the 
way in which Napoleon was bled to 
death in the East by being compelled to 
keep a Western Front continually in 
being—these are among the points that 
it is incumbent on every serious historian 
to make in dealing with the Peninuslar 
situation. But then, would Mr. Guedalla 
want to be described as a serious his- 
torian? Or would it be possible to be- 
come a best seller on the strength of 
such a reputation? 

We come to that most famous and con- 
troversial of all his campaigns, in which 


Wellington thrashed Bonaparte, 
As every child can tell. 


What is Mr. Guedalla’s contribution to 
the story? We start off, it is hardly 
necessary to say, with the ball at Brus- 
sels, the disposition of the allied forces 
and Napoleon’s plan of campaign being 
left to the imagination. All goes more or 
less according to Byron, with pipes going 
by in the summer dawn and cries of 
“God bless him,” until the Duke is dis- 
covered staring at the woods beyond 
Quatre Bras, where some sort of a battle 
takes place, a wild affair of French 
lancers wheeling in the corn and red- 
coats hurrying up the long road from 
Brussels.” Save for a confused impres- 
sion of Ney raging and Wellington reel- 
ing up and down, the little Wilhelmines 
who want to know 


About the war 
And what they killed each other for 


must go away disconsolate, as far as 
Quatre Bras is concerned. 

But we do have one piece of quite 
definite information about Ligny, which 
is that the Prussian army was “shat- 
tered.” The whole fortunes of the subse- 
quent campaign depended precisely on 
the fact that Napoleon’s dispositions for 
shattering that army miscarried, owing 
to the misunderstanding that kept 
d’Erlon’s corps marching uselessly be- 
tween the two battlefields. But Mr. Gue- 
dalla does not seem to have heard of 
d’Erlon, and what ts almost incredible, 
does not even seem to have heard of 
Grouchy’s part in the campaign, or think 
it important enough to mention. We hear 
nothing of Gneisenau, and his wish for 
the Prussian army to retire on its com- 
munications and leave Wellington in the 
lurch, nor of the splendid loyalty of 
Bliicher in keeping touch with his col- 
league. We have scarcely a hint of the 
deadly peril in which Wellington stood at 
Quatre Bras in the morning of the 17th— 
it was Napoleon’s last great opportunity. 


Still less have we any discussion of |. 


Wellington’s dangerously scattered orig- 
inal distribution of his army, the reasons 
for his tardy concentration, and his be- 
lief that Napoleon’s best chance would 
have been to have struck at his right 
flank instead of his point of contact with 
Bliicher. 

We arrive, somehow, at Waterloo, 
which is another very simple affair. The 
French come on in columns and are 
driven back by the English in line—the 
fact that the most formidable of all the 
attacks, that of d’Erlon’s corps on the 
English left centre, was hurled back, 
after coming dangerously near to suc- 
cess, by one of the best timed cavalry 
charges in history, being passed over. 
The French cavalry charges conie next, 
“a picturesque but scarcely an alarming 
experience,” and then the Guard. Mr. 
Guedalla is delightfully indifferent as to 
the controversy that has raged for at 
least a century as to the precise manner 
of the Imperial Guard’s discomfiture. It 
was just a volley of the English Guards, 
and the trick was done. 


The valley crashed; and as the smoke 
drifted into the sunset, the Guard 
broke—and with the guard the mem- 





ory of Austerlitz, of Eylau, Fri 

Jena, Wagram, and Borodino melted 

upon the air. 

One wonders why; and anyhow it Was 
because he had refused to use the Guarg 
at such a distance from Paris that Na. 
poleon had lost his opportunity of turn. 
ing Borodino into a decisive victory, 

Then Bliicher turns up, in time to kiss 
the Duke goodnight. We have previously 

been told that “if Bliicher was to be be. 
lieved, some Prussians would be coming 
later,” so we may gather from their 
commander’s presence that some of them 
have arrived, in spite of their shattering 
And then we have the tag about Amelia 
praying for George Sedley. 

“As every child can tell . . .” well, we 
have known children who could have 
told us a good deal more about the way 
in which “Wellington thrashed Bona- 
parte” than Mr. Guedalla has seen fit to 
do. And yet, to judge by some reviews 
we have read, Mr. Guedalla’s is destined 
to be the standard biography of Welling- 
ton. 

About the post-war part of the Duke’s 
career, we can say, with truth, that Mr, 
Guedalla’s pages make very pleasant 
reading. The saxophones, the ukuleles, 
the drums, keep up the non-stop melody 
from the Regency to the time of the 
Great Exhibition. Mr. Guedalla is much 
more at home in the mimic warfare of 
politics than “where men strokes deal.” 
And the final chapter, in which the 
Duke’s enormous list of titles is used as 
a march to accompany his funeral, is a 
fine bid to go one better than the close 
of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s biography of 
Queen Victoria, in which the most pic- 
turesque incidents of her reign are made 
to flit through the dying brain. 

Mr. Guedalla’s book may be recom- 
mended to anyone who likés a pictur- 
esque surface and does not want to be 
bothered with what may be beneath, to 
anyone with a liking for the thrills with- 
out the ardors of historical study, to any- 
one who prefers jazz to Beethoven—in 
short, nowadays, to practically everyone. 
Times are hard, but not too hard, we feel 
confident, to prevent such a book as this 
from selling in its tens, or perhaps hun- 
dreds, of thousands. And, as Artemus 
Ward puts it, “I can say nothing fairer 
than that.” 


The Hunting Field 


HARD UP ON PEGASUS. By Hucz B. 
C. Potiarp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1931. $7.50. 

Reviewed by ALFRED STODDART 
AJOR POLLARD, whose 
standing as a writer on sport 
is well established in England, 
has produced a sophisticated 

and finished volume of fox hunting 

sketches in “Hard Up on Pegasus.” The 
book makes no pertense to originality, 
but the author is so thoroughly conver- 
sant with his subject and treats it with 
such admirable literary skill, leavened by 
humor and common sense, that it is bound 
to please, and perhaps instruct, the ad- 
vanced student of the science of fox 
hunting, as well as the beginner. Some- 
what in the manner of Surtee’s “Anal- 
ysis of the Hunting Field,” Major Pol- 
lard depicts the various characters which 
go to make up the “field” and always in 

a spirit of gentle irony which not only 

amuses but often instructs. Similarly, 

Major Pollard sketches for us with fidel- 

ity various events of the hunting season, 

the opening meet, the hunter trials, the 
point to point, and so on. 

So many books have been produced in 
recent years instructing us in the art of 
horsemanship and sport that we are in 
danger of becoming too academic. But 
“Hard Up on Pegasus” is not to be 
thought of in this connection. Written by 
a thoroughly experienced sportsman in a 
style far surpassing that of the average 
sport writer, its chief function is 10 
amuse, and in this it succeeds admirably. 
The tinted illustrations by Gilbert Holi- 
day add considerable charm to the vol- 
ume, although the implied comparison of 
that artist with John Leech printed on 
the dust cover is, one would say, putting 
it rather strongly. 
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The Art of Layout 


EN PAGE. By A. Totman. New 
York: William Edwin Rudge. 1931. $15. 
Reviewed by Earnest Etmo CaLkINs 

HATEVER permanent in- 
fluence modernism may con- 
tinue to exercise on the dec- 
orative arts, it has certainly 
an apt form of expression for pres- 
et-day advertising. At the moment 
when stark realism proved too stiff and 
limited to suggest the more complex mes- 
advertisers wished to convey, mod- 
emistic treatment stepped into the breach 
and afforded means of expressing graph- 
ally what had hitherto been inexpressi- 
ble. Realism could show a convincing 
picture of a luxurious Atlantic liner, but 
modernism gives the spirit, the thrill, the 
anticipations of an ocean voyage. Realism 
paints a picture of an electric refrigera- 
tor, white and shiny, four-square and 
slid, but modernism suggests the impli- 
cations of such an addition to household 
equipment, social, hilarious, hygienic, ec- 
gomic, decorative, modish. More than 
that, modernism has the quality so desira- 
ble in advertising appeal of surprising and 
gartling an eye jaded by ordinary sym- 
bols however competently rendered. 

So obvious is this that Mr. Tolman takes 
modernism for granted without explana- 
tin or apology in his book on layout, 
which is what the expression “Mise en 
Page” means. Mr. Tolman is an artist 
printer of Paris, with startling ideas about 
new technical effects in designing and 
printing available for advertising. His 
book, originally in French, has now been 
published in an English version with the 
French text in the back. 

Mr. Tolman is not only author and 
printer; he is illustrator as well, and as 
artist he has used scissors, paste-pot, 
T-square, and camera as freely as brush 
and pencil, with paper cut-outs or jointed 
wooden figures as subjects, so that the 
pictures have something the naive and 
amusing effect of the illustrations in a 
child’s book. 

The processes are as novel as the treat- 
ments—color, cellophane transparencies, 
gold and silver inks, varnish and emboss- 
ing, and a great variety of printing sur- 
faces are employed in ways that are new, 
fresh, and even startling. “A picture must 
cry aloud.” They do, indeed. The re- 
sults are arresting, provocative, stimulat- 
ing, smehow alive strangely and disturb- 
ingly. “The message of advertising is in- 
elective unless the manner of presenting 
ithas a quality of surprise and appeal.” 
In these pages is the reflection of our 
modern, rapid, violent, crowded life. 

Layout is as ancient as the art of de- 
sign. It functioned in the arrangement of 
hieroglyphics on the sarcophagus of Tis- 
bartes, in the composition of animated 
figures on a Greek vase, in the design of 
the Zodiac at Dendara, the checkerboard 
pattern of symbols on the sacred footprint 
of Buddha. Many of the devices of the 
modern artist are old as civilization. The 
Eiffel Tower with Citroen’s advertisement 
bicked out in electric lights is a reincarna- 
tion of a sculptured obelisk blurbing the 
Virtues of a dead Egyptian king. 

In the past the power of design—any 

at all—architectural, page orna- 

ment, and so forth—has been in the ap- 
Propriateness and normal balance of the 
flements. In the present instance the 
shock of novelty has been achieved by 
combining utterly inappropriate elements. 
In some cases this enhances the beauty 
teach part. All this is merely to get 
attention, but there are other things in 
rtising besides attention. 

It is difficult to do justice to this book 
without showing the pictures. Here is a 
Page composed of scraps of music and 
"Newspaper clippings, stars, wire antennz, 

dials and buttons, names of cities, 

tte, labeled “Radio.” Comment: 


Before Picasso began to stick actual 
Pieces of paper which he had cut out of 

pers onto his canvas we should 
never have had the courage to compose 
an advertising page with such appar- 
auy unsuitable elements. The diver- 
sity of wireless announcements. There 
Sno longer any excuse needed for the 

transition from one country to 
another, from politics to music, or from 
boxing matches to stock-exchange quo- 





tations. In this respect our ears have 
educated our eyes, and the art of lay- 
out has been quick to profit by this 
newly acquired adaptability. 


The text is by no means as good as the 
designs. It is little more than a running 
comment on the exhibits. It reads awk- 
wardly, though this may be the fault of 
the translator who was evidently unfa- 
miliar with advertising, but Mr. Tolman 
himself is not an advertising man as we 
understand the term, so his brief discus- 
sion of its principles is elementary. It is 
not so much a book on advertising design 
as a gorgeous portfolio of stirring and 
stimulating treatments, showing how a 
technical acquaintance with the scope 
and powers of the printing press can in- 
spire a modernist artist. As such it sets a 
new mark and is full of inspiration to 
the American art director. It is resplend- 
ently bound in yellow, black, and silver 
with a box to match. 

Earnest Elmo Calkins, until his recent 
retirement head of one of the foremost 
advertising agencies of the country, has 
written largely in his special field of in- 
terest, as well as having contributed nu- 
merous general essays to magazines. In 
1925 he was awarded the Edward Bok 
medal for distinguished service in adver- 
tising. 





mised for a life sentence—as in the cases 
of the MacNamaras and Leopold and 
Loeb. He has conducted these cases most- 
ly without fees. The game’s the thing 
—that and a complex against killing, 
whether by private vengeance or edict 
of law. 

His career is as inconsistent as his life. 
No man has been more thoroughly hated 
than he during his periods of crisis; and 
yet, now that he sits feigning inaction in 
the twilight of his seventies, he is rather 
generally loved and admired. The sober 
second judgment of twenty years later 
usually vindicates these great, sincere 
rebels. Yet in Darrow’s case, that verdict 
has called him wrong in twenty-five or 
fifty per cent of his battles. It is as though 
we granted him the privilege of being 
wrong some of the time because when he 
is right he is so eternally right. 

Mr. Harrison writes of a living subject 
—always a handicap in a biography. How- 
ever, Darrow never cares very much 
what anyone says of him, so that his 
historian can be exceptionally frank. It 
amounts to a vivid story of a fighting life. 
I quarreled at first with the inclusion of 
so many extracts from Darrow’s speeches 
and legal passages-at-arms. For the spo- 
ken word is not the written word; the 
most eloquent speech, stripped by the 




















ILLUSTRATION ENTITLED “RADIO,” FROM “MISE EN PAGE” 





A Dynamic American 


CLARENCE DARROW. By CHARLES 
Yate Harrison. New York: Jonathan 
Cape & Harrison Smith. 1931. 

Reviewed by Witt Irwin 
N reviewing any biography of Clar- 
ence Darrow, one who knows him 
cannot resist the temptation to write 
of the man rather than of the book. 

In all our background of able, original, 

unclassifiable characters, we have never 

given birth to one more original than 
this. Saint and yet cynic, dove and yet 
fox, philosopher and yet man of action, 
hard of mind and yet sentimental, as 
sensational as the front page of a tab- 
loid and yet profoundly cultivated—his 
character traces a dazzling pattern in 
colors which clash and which neverthe- 
less harmonize. Most radicals fight for the 
underdog in mass—let the individual go 
hang so long as we establish Our Cause. 
Darrow reverses the process. Although 
he would call himself a philosophical an- 
archist, he has never trailed for any 
length of time with any radical move- 
ment. But during nearly fifty stormy 
years he has been fighting for the under- 
dog as an individual—accepting the legal 
cases of rebels at variance with the ac- 
cepted social order, usually in shadow of 
the gallows, and defending them with 
such skill and jury-enthralling eloquence 
that no client of his has ever taken the 
short walk. The record here compiled 
must amaze lawyers. He has held briefs 
for more than one hundred men accused 
of capital offenses and furiously unpopu- 
lar with the community; nearly all of 
them left the courtroom scot free. A few 
times, realizing with the judgment which 
is one of his powers that he was backed 
against a wall, he has skilfully compro- 





printing process of elocution, gesture, fa- 
cial expression, and personal magnetism, 
usually seems rough and vapid. I changed 
my mind before I was finished. They have 
great cumulative force in building up the 
image of the man and his mind. Further, 
Darrow is preéminently a stylist in speech 
as well as in writing. Such passages as his 
address to the jury in the Heywood case, 
the one to the judge in the Leopold-Loeb 
case, and his Bryan-baiting in the Ten- 
nessee evolution case, stand up by them- 
selves as examples of forceful, almost 
inspired, English prose. One knows Dar- 
row, when he has finished the book, al- 
most as well as though the man had been 
discoursing, in his dynamically culti- 
vated way, across a dinner table. 

That the biographer lacks historical 
perspective on this living man is past 
praying for. That he lacks also a critical 
sense on most of Darrow’s advanced opin- 
ions is perhaps a more serious objection. 
And Darrow’s sheep, black or gray, are 
to him white, woolly lambs. For example, 
I cannot myself believe that Big Bill 
Heywood was not up to his solitary eye 
in the Orchard dynamitings. Perhaps 
Darrow knew that himself. To him, it 
would have made no difference, and 
rightly according to his standards. Be the 
individual never so guilty, he would say, 
society merely piles horror on horror by 
strangling him or shooting electricity 
down his spine. Sympathy with the sub- 
ject’s doings and opinions serves in this 
case partially to dull the biographer’s 
critical sense. But that does not contradict 
the fact that he has written an individual 
record of a great, unpatterned American. 


Will Irwin has been journalist and mag- 
azine editor, war correspondent and chief 
of the foreign department of the Commis- 
sion on Public Information in 1918. He is 





President of the American Center of the 
P. E. N. Club, and the author of a large 
number of works both of fiction and non- 
fiction. Among the latter is a biography of 
President Hoover. 


The Frontier in Letters 


THE REDISCOVERY OF THE FRON- 
TIER. By Percy H. Boynron. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 1931. 

Reviewed by Rosert E. Spr.ter 
HERE has been need for many 
years of a treatment of the liter- 
ary aspects of the American fron- 
tier commensurate, in incisive 

analysis of the problem, with Frederick J. 
Turner’s classic essay, “The Significance 
of the Frontier in American History.” The 
materials for such a study have been 
slowly accumulating, notably in R. L. 
Ruck’s “The Literature of the Middle 
Western Frontier” and D. A. Dondore’s 
“The Prairie and the Making of Middle 
America,” but neither L. L. Hazard’s 
somewhat ecstatic “The Frontier in Amer- 
ican Literature” nor Jay B. Hubbell’s 
brief essay in “The Reinterpretation of 
American Literature” fulfilled the need 
adequately. Mr. Boynton’s small volume 
is the best generalization which has as yet 
appeared and should do much toward 
clarifying the lines of critical and his- 
torical approach to the problem. 

“The purpose of this study is more his- 
torical than critical,” the author explains, 
but his attitude is not that of the scientif- 
ically objective historian. His primary ob- 
ject is the interpretation of literary his- 
tory, an object which classes him with 
those critics who view literature as an or- 
ganic part of social evolution and which 
makes him unavoidably a critic. He is ex- 
tremely selective in the material which 
he treats, and he mentions no work with- 
out a brief appraisal of it in its reiation- 
ship to his central thesis. 

That thesis is derived directly from 
Turner. It is in brief that the frontier is 
the most significant single element in the 
development of the American nation, a 
movement which embraces in its larger 
aspects the problems of western expan- 
sion, of immigration, and even of those 
“back-trailers” who in ‘successive waves 
have reéstablished the connections of 
new and primitive civilizations with the 
older homes of culture. Mr. Boynton’s 
contributions lie in his grouping of the 
resultant literature under these three 
heads, in his distinctions between those 
writings which are literature and those 
which are merely source material for so- 
cial history, and in his evaluations of the 
most important literary products of the 
movement. 

A close correlation of literature with 
social history has its disadvantages as 
well as its advantages. Perhaps the most 
valuable chapter in this book is that on 
the “back-trailers,” a term borrowed 
from Hamlin Garland and applied to all 
reactions to the frontier which took an 
Eastward direction. No other work has 
been so successful in establishing a basis 
for the study of the international novel 
and other aspects of the inevitable return 
of Americans to Europe. Henry James and 
William Dean Howells find here their log-* 
ical places in American literary history as 
developments from the frustration of 
Mark Twain and the sentimentality of 
Bret Harte. The return to Europe is the 
climactic chapter in the story of the fron- 
tier. 

On the other hand, Sinclair Lewis’s 
“Dodsworth” by the same logic appears 
as a more profound and significant novel 
than “Main Street,” “Babbitt,” and “Ar- 
rowsmith,” a position which other critics 
may not be too willing to allow it. The 
consistent application of a thesis some- 
times leads to strange conclusions in his- 
torical criticism, even though the positive 
values of such criticism may far overbal- 
ance the disadvantages of carrying an ar- 
gument to its inevitable conclusion. Espe- 
cially is this the case when the work in 
question is as entertaining and provoca- 
tive—as logical and clear—as the one in 
review. 








Robert E. Spiller is professor of English 
at Swarthmore College and is well known 
as a critic and editor of James Fenimore 
Cooper. 
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Wells Sees It Through 


(Continued from page 341) 


overflow any confining scheme is, how- 
ever, ordered ingeniously enough. Mr. 
Wells first links the entire story to the 
already redoubtable train he erected in 
his preceding volumes through emphasis 
on the historical and biological roots of 
human economics. The earlier chapters 
are then devoted to the purely material 
functions and developments of the hu- 
man community considered under the 
headings of the conquest of substances 
and the conquest of power. Extensive dis- 
cursions follow in the story of typical 
substances like silk, coal, rubber, iron, 
and steel, and stimulating suggestions are 
contributed as to the supersession of fos- 
sil combustion power by new natural 
sources of energy. Always supremely con- 
cerned with the conquest of distance and 
its consequent scaling down of the world, 
we are next treated to kaleidoscopic sur- 
veys of the development of railroad, 
steamship, airways, roads, telegraph, 
print, and film. Concerned next with the 
conquest of hunger, we learn of the role 
of fertilizers, the mechanized farm, the 
arts of cultivation including the vineyard, 
and the role of the beekeeper, the use of 
substitutes and adulteration, dining, and 
drugging, with an extensive discussion of 
the peasant order and its passing, par- 
ticularly in Russia. Man is then clothed 
and housed under the rubric, “Conquest 
of Climate.” Considering the wardrobes 
of mankind, we learn incidentally that 
the “present underclothing of the world 
is disgustingly dirty, ragged, and defec- 
tive” and that “few people can be trusted 
to cut and arrange their own toe nails 
well.” There are vigorous and unsettling 
ideas about modern architecture and 
promises of the twentieth century as the 
“era of rebuilding,” to say nothing of the 
conquest of darkness by electric light. 
There follows a discussion of the dis- 
tributive organization. 


se SF 


Constantly leaving behind vistas of 
enormous galleries of industrial muse- 
ums as fillers-in of the bare recital of 
industrialism thus far canvassed, Mr. 
Wells then proceeds to install the human 
personnel on the stage he has so amply 
drawn for us. The tradition and evolution 
of the worker is reviewed in the guild 
and trade union with a far-flung consid- 
eration of the amelioration of the fac- 
tory system and an extensive story of 
contemporary vestiges of slavery and 
tropical forced labor. The summary of 
rationalization, codperation, and public 
control of industry, though often rather 
superficial is treated functionally. Per- 
haps the most original pages of the entire 
work follow in the psychological exami- 
nation of “why people work.” Here Wells 
turns up layer after layer of the inner 
motivations of the worker, peasant, in- 
dustrialist, priest, lawyer, official. Having 
discovered through this vertical plumbing 
of incitements to work that the “money 
idea” contains the overmastering prepo- 
tence and prestige in the modern scene, 
Wells then lingers greedily over the 
financial body of mankind, snatching 
apart the counting house, the banks, cur- 
rency, and the gold standard. Upon this 
latter topic, our author has very decided 
convictions which he illustrates by a sum- 
mary discussion of the present-day de- 
pression and the recent abandonment of 
the gold standard by Great Britain. 

Having attained the very nub of the 
modern social organism through consid- 
eration of finance as its life-blood, we 
are then treated to an anatomization of 
“the rich and the poor, and their tra- 
ditional antagonism.” Typical careers of 
fortune makers are passed in review as 
well as the congruent problem of the 
attempt of Soviet Russia to abolish rich 
and poor together. Another of the peri- 
odical crescendos is reached in the chap- 
ter on the race between readjustment, 
disorder, and social revolution with the 
paradox of unemployment on the nerv- 
ous edge. 

There is a bow to sex in the fascinating 
chapter on the role of women in the 
world’s work with profound sociological 
overtones in the sections on the “social 





neuter,” women as spenders, unoccupied 
women, prostitutes, gigolos, and the spe- 
cial education for women. In the sections 
on government one gets premonitions of 
the conquering theme of the work and 
learns of the double warfare engendered 
by economic nationalism, the White War 
at the frontier and the Red War of the 
military forces. Generalizations on gov- 
ernments as the controlling organs in the 
ant-hill thus far surveyed are introduced 
to indicate how sadly askew this whole 
function has become in the light of the 
technical excellences of the human scene. 
In turn, we read of bicameralism, the 
burlesque of parliamentary government, 
the masquerade of “assent” (or suffrage), 
the circus of politicians, armament-mon- 
gers, pacifism, the League of Nations, and 
other diverse movements for cosmopoli- 
tan and international control. 

The quality and multiplication of the 
nineteen hundred million humans is ex- 
amined as to race characters (the whilom 
Yellow Peril is effectively quashed), and 
eugenics as an ameliorative measure is 
given its due weight. Then Mr. Wells 
troops in the more sportive and esthetic 
pursuits under the caption of “the over- 
flowing energy of mankind.” Here we 
learn of leisure and its uses, the world 
of sport, gaming, entertainment, and art 
and their uniform strangulation by a per- 
fervid commercialism. Finally, with in- 
tense emotional surcharge and incande- 
scent intellectual clarity, Mr. Wells at- 
tains an ultimate resolution of all these 
complex strands and myriad diversities 
of theme into the note of “how mankind 
is taught and disciplined,” waxing alter- 
nately Utopian and over anxious for his 
precious ant-hill. Appended to this is a 
bold elaboration of an educational pro- 
gram for the modern progressive com- 
munity and out of his sleeve our author 
draws the hitherto none too carefully 
concealed Open Conspiracy of the edu- 
cated and talented to save mankind from 
its own casual folly. Incidentally (and for 
which he will earn few plaudits from the 
divines), religious attitudes and institu- 
tions in all their amazing forms are in- 
sinuated into the train of thought as an 
afterthought in discussion of education. 
This and the accompanying discussion of 
the “recalcitrant,” or criminal, elements 
is, however, introduced most gracefully 
and cleverly into the general superstruc- 
ture. 

Throughout Mr. Wells harkens always 
to that nominalist philosophy which 
would seek escape from the rigidity of 
words and dogmas, hard classifications, 
and uncompromising attitudes, and which 
would “look directly and discriminating- 
ly at things themselves.” At the end as 
at the beginning, Mr. Wells embraces 
Roger Bacon. 

se 


The sustaining interpretative guide 
which Wells has used has been adopted 
from Jung. It is the “persona,” or idea 
every person has usually built up of him- 
self to harmonize with or to rebel against 
one’s environment; it is, in short, one’s 
self-adopted role in the world of work, 
wealth, and happiness. Three general his- 
torical types of this “persona” are recov- 
ered from history by Wells. There is the 
peasant persona, or the avaricious, ac- 
quisitive, conservative type. The modern 
urbanite is often only the transplanted 
peasant; the bourgeois is the swollen 
peasant, while the proletariat is the ex- 
propriated peasant. The nomadic persona 
is the robber-predatory, social-parasite, 
or noble-boor sort. Finally as a sort of 
fine flower, the priestly or educated per- 
sona exfoliates throughout all society. 
This is the “clerk,” the progressive or 
revolutionary type, imbued with quasi- 
disinterested motives and replete with 
personal integrity. To this class must be 
aggregated teachers, journalists, civil 
servants, and permanent officials. Mr. 
Wells has here attempted to resolve the 
misty and vague generalizations of Marx- 
ian economic determinism and the re- 
lated straw-man of the classical econom- 
ists, Homo Economicus. Throughout the 
work, this “persona” classification serves 
to illuminate the complex problems of 
the past and helps to point the way out 
for a happy solution since Mr. Wells 
places ultimate faith in the resurgence 





of the educated type and contagion of 
the community by the educated persona. 

Thus, in what seems otherwise a rather 
disappointing section in the discussion 
on rich and poor, Mr. Wells has stead- 
fastly adhered to this prevalent concep- 
tion of the “personas.” To the degree that 
the contemporary rich and powerful have 
been contaminated with the disinterest- 
edness consequent upon their patronage 
of the arts and sciences they are to be 
approved as a class. To the degree that 
the vast fortunes of Hetty Green, Jay 
Gould, and Alfred Lowenstein, however, 
represent peasant acquisitiveness, to that 
extent are they to be condemned. The 
usual bald statement of the class strug- 
gle is thus wrenched asunder. Likewise, 
after a devastatingly satirical portrait of 
the politician (“his posturing, intrigue, 
and unscrupulous appeals to fear, class- 
jealousy, and patriotism, favors, buttons, 
crystal, and claptrap”), Mr. Wells throws 
the whole heart of his support to the ob- 
scure but disinterested class of perma- 
nent officials or civil servants as the trust- 
worthy instrument of popular govern- 
ment. Throughout in allaying aggravat- 
ed economic nationalism and mediatizing 
their sovereign powers, hope is placed in 
a world civil service and “a time may 
come when history, grown more pene- 
trating, will have more to tell about clerks 
and less about conquerors.” 


se Ss 

Mr. Wells identifies his socialism clear- 
ly with this prepossession of a world 
where men will rather serve than own, 
and in a sense offers a signal contribu- 
tion to socialist literature in the accom- 
panying stress upon the necessity of de- 
veloping a “competent receiver” of prop- 
erty which will embody the common- 
weal after the “abolition” of private own- 
ership. Even within the integuments of 
the present-day economic arrangements, 
the difference between public and pri- 
vate ownership of large impersonal cor- 
porations becomes thus only a difference 
in the spirit of direction. In the growing 
tension developed by economic stress, the 
sense of undeserved frustration of men, 
the “shabby, anxious, undignified lives 
on the margin of existence,” raises the 
ultimate question of revolution, but Wells 
again in his ultimate Fabianism views 
this eventuality with grave alarm as he 
also regards the contemporary Russian 
scene with undisguised suspicion. In fact, 
his attitude toward this great Russian 
economic experiment seems unjustifiedly 
scoffing and even derisive. The “Atlantic 
systems” should approach the reorganiza- 
tion of society more “circumspectly” and 
“piecemeal”—is his thought. 

The treatment of money and interna- 
tional finance is admirably lucid and suc- 
cinct although quite Utopian in its pros- 
pects for the future. In particular, many 
an economist could profit by perusal of 
pages on the gold standard (now become 
the “gold scramble”) which is to “rob the 
world of any pretense to economic jus- 
tice.” 

Mention can only be made in passing 
of the intensely interesting analysis, 
among other things, of the unoccupied 
adult woman and the general implication 
of sex in the world of doing, of the four 
positively brilliant pages outlining the so- 
cial history of a religion from “flash to 
ashes” (“Religions begin as the dawn of 
God and end with their backs to the 
wall”), of the courageous defense of pros- 
titutes, and of the penetrating but cur- 
sory discussions on art, criticism, and eu- 
genics. 

Throughout Mr. Wells writes with a 
fine instinct for the phrase and a buoy- 
ant humor which makes the work emi- 
nently readable. In an experimental work 
of this sort, defects of a minor key are 
perhaps unavoidable, especially in view 
of the moral fervor with which he in- 
fuses his materials. One may mention the 
overbalancing dependence, however, 
upon British sources and consultation 
and upon the very uneven worth of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which he leans 
upon. Perhaps Mr. Wells is not yet aware 
of that most splendid achievement of 
American editorship and collaboration, 
the Encyclopeedia of the Social Sciences. 
Use of this as yet uncompleted work 
would render Mr. Wells’s continual re- 


ns 
sort to his fictions of unbuilt industria] 
museums and unwritten encyclopzediay 
unnecessary, for in its structure and con. 
tent we find the answer to his deman4 
for a comprehensive treatise of the w 
wealth, and happiness of mankind “with 
directive general ideas.” 

Mr. Wells has infested the human ant. 
hill with a thrilling glow and Promise 
naive though it may sound to some. His 
hope for the racial future is in the ey. 
tension of the “educated” quality to the 
whole of mankind. Our hope consequently 
is that this quality, or “persona,” signifie, 
the intellectual vitality and the mor 
probity of men like H. G. Wells. 

Nathan Miller is professor of Economie 
in Carnegie Institute of Technology. 





“An interesting case of copyright is 
being fought out by ,Herr Lion Feucht. 
wanger against his German publishers jn 
Munich,” says the London Observer, 

“During the war ‘Jew Siiss,’ after. 
wards so famous as a novel, was pub. 
lished by this firm as a play, bearing the 
usual formula ‘Copyright by George 
Miiller.’ It was impossible at the time 
for this German house to make the cus- 
tomary announcement to the American 
Institute, and pay the fee of two dollars 
which ensures the American as well as 
the European copyright. The matter was 
forgotten when the war ended, with the 
result that any performance of his play 
would be free of royalties to the author 
if performed in the United States. This 
did not happen until last year when the 
Jewish Art Theatre announced a produc- 
tion of ‘Jew Siiss,’ of which Herr Feucht- 
wanger knew nothing. 

“When his application for royalties was 
received, it was refused on the ground 
that the play was not copyrighted in 
America. The lawsuit now being brought 
by the author of ‘Jew Siiss’ against his 
German publishers is for damages in- 
curred by failing to protect the play. The 
royalties in question amount to four 
hundred dollars a week, and it is for 
this amount that he is suing.” 








A Balanced Ration for 
a Week’s Reading 


WELLINGTON. By Pur Guve- 

DALLA. Harpers. 

A vividly written biography of 
the Great Duke, starting from the 
premise that his life continues to 
be of high interest even after 
Waterloo is in the past. 
WESTWARD PASSAGE. By Mar- 

GARET AYER Barnes. Houghton 

Mifflin. 

The story of a _ middle-aged 
woman whose life an ocean cross- 
ing upsets for the nonce. By the 
author of “Years of Grace.” 
SOVIET RUSSIA. By Wu11AM 

Henry CHAMBERLIN. Little, Brown. 

A revised edition of one of the 
most trustworthy and_ interesting 
accounts of contemporary Russia 


to have appeared to date. 
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Safety First 
wEsTWARD PASSAGE. By Marcaret 


Aver BARNES. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
fin Company. 1931. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Basit DavenPort 


RS. BARNES'’S writing is, for 

good and bad, genteel. She has 

style, a style which is as effort- 

less and as right as the style 

ofalady who dresses well by instinct. She 
writes with commanding familiarity of 
t and dignified settings. But she 

has also that provincialism of the draw- 
ing-room, that ignorance of manners and 
ideas outside of a certain range long ago 
on as sufficient, which has always 

teen the disadvantage of the genteel. For 
, small instance, she makes her hard, 
dear-sighted débutante, in this year of 
, say, “I should worry!” and call a 

hat a “lid,” two expressions which were 
gutmoded in 1920; and for a large instance, 
she has a belief in the enormous value of 
asuitable, settled establishment, as some- 
thing like a country or a church which 
has an unquestioned right to sacrifices, 
and will sufficiently reward them. When 
that view was really common, Mr. Grant 
Allen attacked it in his “The Woman Who 
Did”; now that it is not, Mrs. Barnes clings 
to it in her stories of Women Who Don’t 


For not all the panoramic background 
and skilful incident of “Years of Grace” 
could conceal the fact that it was a story 
in which nothing important happened; 
its heroine followed the unresisting line 
of conventionality, in spite of various 
temptations to leave the homes she did 
not love for men whom she did; and if 
she escaped the sin denounced in “The 
Statue and the Bust,” it was only because 
of her youth and weakness, which per- 
haps made decision impossible for her. 
“Westward Passage” tells a similar story 
about a much more despicable woman. 
Itpresents seven days in the life of Olivia 
Ottendorf, daughter of an impoverished 
dd New York family, divorced wife of 
Nick Allen, the writer, wife by a second 
marriage of Harry Ottendorf, the mil- 
lionaire brewer. At the beginning of her 
voyage home she finds herself on the same 
boat with her former husband, who had 
been a desperately poor and intensely ir- 
titable genius when she deserted him, but 
is now America’s foremost novelist, in 
circumstances that allow full room for 
fowering to the charm he always had. 
During the five days of the crossing, she 
falls in love with him again, and he (poor 
man) has apparently always been in love 
with her; the second day after landing she 
tins away with him, only to find that, 
though famous, he is not rich, that he will 
not at her command write the sort of 
books that would make him rich, and that, 
together, she will not have entirely her 
wn way with him as with Harry; where- 
upon she remembers her children and her 
an and returns to the doting Otten- 


It is necessary to be so explicit in re- 
telling the story because the book con- 
ists of its heroine, and one cannot appre- 
tate her and cannot, therefore, judge the 
book without doing so. It may be that 
women (who were the most numerous 
admirers of “Years of Grace”) will find 

ia more sympathetic; but to a male 
‘viewer Olivia, who runs away from the 
"spectability of her home to the charm 
tt Nick, runs away from his poverty to 
the stability offered by Harry, runs from 
to Nick when she thinks that Nick 

N now offer luxury as well as love, and 
Nuns away from him a second time when 
finds that he cannot, is merely con- 
lmptible. And the details of the book 
n this impression; at the begin- 

hing, for instance, one reason for Olivia’s 
Mstlessness is the reflection that, as her 
t is about to make her début, she 

€m no longer expect to flirt with young 
men; it is less harshly put, but the im- 
ion that Olivia’s aim in life is to eat 
take and have it, is clear. Now it 
would, of course, be possible to write an 
ble book about a woman who was 

. Predatory and cowardly, another 

All Kneeling”; but one has an uneasy 
“i§picion that Mrs. Barnes, in spite of the 
mpleteness of her exposure of Olivia, 





does not herself know what a wretched 
creature Olivia is. Certainly there is no sa- 
tiric intention evident in the manner; the 
book is devoted to an elaborate apology for 
each of Olivia’s actions. But a real apol- 
ogy is impossible, for Olivia never rises 
to the motives of real love or real virtue 
that could excuse her going or staying. 
We are told that she did not merely want 
Harry’s money, that she was in love with 
him; but all that that comes to is that she 
felt that after Nick’s exigence Harry’s 
stupid, kindly devotion would be pleasant 
to live with; and her returning’love for 
Nick merely meant that she thought she 
wanted his wit and passion for a change. 
The most skilful analysis of Olivia’s char- 
acter can show us nothing more signifi- 
cant than a cat carefully weighing the 
merits of the armchair and the hearth. It 
is much to be regretted, for dignity and 
order and gentility are in need of propo- 
nents, and Mrs. Barnes’s gifts of style and 
invention, and her understanding of 
character in her own realm, might make 
her a valuable exemplar of them, if she 
would not waste her talents on such in- 
consequential stories. 





at Eton, Robertson took up painting with 
Albert Moore. He was to make his mark 
in stage decoration and in delightful il- 
lustrated books, but his most enduring 
monument may well be these reminis- 
cences. It would be unfair to discount 
them in a review. The books must be 
read. Perhaps the strangest episode is that 
dealing with Augustine Daly and Ada 
Rehan. The theory is that Daly expressed 
his own latent histrionic genius, with a 
dose of his vulgarity, through Ada Rehan 
by a sort of hypnosis. Certain it is that she 
did nothing valuable after his death. 
When he died suddenly in Paris, leaving 
Ada Rehan in utter grief and confusion, 
it was the outcast, Oscar Wilde, who came 
to her rescue and played a brother’s part. 

It almost seems as if the tardily domes- 
ticated old bachelor author had main- 
tained so long that estate in order that he 
might observe a complete devotion to the 
more casual contacts. In conveying their 
flavor he is incomparable. The literary 
touch is light but precise, the wit of the 
essence. He writes as charmingly of his 
dogs as he does of great actors and paint- 
ers. 


























EDWARD BURNE-JONES 
FROM A PENCIL DRAWING BY W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 





An Artist’s Memories 


LIFE WAS WORTH LIVING. By W. 
GraHAM Rosertson. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1931. $5. 


Reviewed by FRANK JEWETT MATHER 
O have been the friend of Burne- 
Jones and of Whistler, of Henry 
James and Augustine Daly, of 
William Morris and Oscar Wilde, 
of Ellen Terry and Sarah Bernhardt was 
indeed to have made the best of both 
worlds. A taste for celebrities ran in Mr. 
Robertson’s family. His great-grand- 
mother had heard Mrs. David Garrick 
say of a friend about to install the nov- 
elty of a bathroom—‘“Well, I thank God 
I’m none so dirty.” His grandmother had 
lost her house keys on Highgate Com- 
mon. A compassionate and admiring old 
gentleman spent half the night hunting 
for them and returned them in the morn- 
ing, “With the compliments of S. T. Cole- 
ridge.” 

Among his mother’s friends were two 
Anglo-Greek girls, the Misses Spartali, 
of great beauty, whose charms still live 
in the pictures of Whistler and Rossetti. 
His mother had met Dickens, but was 
repelled by the splendor of what seemed 
a spun glass waistcoat. 

An uncle, James Nasmyth, was the in- 
ventor of the steam hammer and posses- 
sor of a prime attraction for any boy, a 
huge telescope. After a long absence at 
the observatory, Mrs. Nasmyth once 
found James with his legs sticking out of 
the big tube. He had been cleaning it and 
could not get back. “How dreadful,” the 
young nephew gasped. “Eh, sir, it was,” 
agreed James Nasmyth. “Man, it was the 
Lord’s mair-r-cy I didna break the lens.” 

After the usual gentlemanly schooling 





The Fine Art of Ballyhoo 


PHANTOM FAME, or The Anatomy of 
Ballyhoo. By Harry REICHENBACH, in 
collaboration with Davm FREEDMAN. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1931. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by JONATHAN DANIELS 


ARRY REICHENBACH, who 

died last summer after three 

decades as perhaps the chief of 

the movie and theatrical bally- 
hooers, is still at it and in his own manner 
still at it amusingly. Not least interesting 
in this story of his life is the fact that, for 
once, Harry Reichenbach, turning from 
ballyhooing others, is about the business 
of ballyhooing Harry Reichenbach. If in 
his lifetime efforts to seize public imagin- 
ation he possessed the splendid material 
he and his collaborator, David Freedman, 
have here, it is no wonder that he was 
successful. Writing in a sense his own 
epitaph, he has done it in the spectacular 
and incredible terms of his press stunts. 
He is, in his autobiography, no more cred- 
ible than the fictitious caliphs he brought 
to Broadway to boost a picture, but he is 
even more amusing. 

His story, as he tells it, is essentially an 
O. Henry story. It is almost as if he had 
chosen to make himself the embodiment 
of those two most famous characters of 
Porter: the gentle grafter and the Haroun 
Al Raschid of Bagdad-on-the-Hudson. 
But in his life and activities he went on 
beyond Porter who never had the movies 
as a background. The gentle grafter was 
only the beginner. It required Harry 
Reichenbach, who transformed the car- 
nival spieler into the public relations 
counsel, to make ballyhoo an art. 

In his book he describes the wide range 





of his activities from the employment of 
lions and apes in New York hotels to pub- 
licize movies; to the use of Anthony Com- 
stock to make an overwhelming success 
of an obscure picture called September 
Morn. As wartime propagandist, he tells 
how, with a few simple words of wisdom, 
he defeated the German propagandists in 
Italy. Most interesting of his wartime 
stories perhaps is that of using Dutch la- 
borers in German factories to carry into 
Germany Bibles which began properly 
with the story of creation, but which 
switched quickly to Allied propaganda to 
destroy German morale. 


Very amusing are his reminiscent 
stories of the inflated egos of movie stars 
whom he aided, and very tragic are the 
consequences which in many cases, he 
shows, followed their swift elevation. He 
writes with candor of Clara Kimball 
Young, Rudolph Valentino, Gloria Swan- 
son, and many others and with acrimony 
only of Valentino’s wife and Eric von 
Strohheim. Less autobiographical than 
these stories of the great he knew (the 
greatest of all, he thought, was North- 
cliffe) are his contentions that fifty indi- 
viduals in America shape the lives of all 
the rest as a result of publicity. It is un- 
intentionally amusing that among those 
he names he calls Senator Heflin, John, 
in spite of all the publicity given the gen- 
tleman from Alabama. In his mistake 
probably lies the ironical truth behind 
much of the ballyhoo about ballyhoo. 


The book is written in an easily read 
journalistic style and at the front of it is 
a laudatory introduction which says that 
the stories are all true. The author of the 
introduction is the tabloid Mirror’s cus- 
todian of the truth, Mr. Walter Winchell. 





Why Good Books Die 


(Continued from page 341) 


out, and off the rest rolls toward the junk 
heap, while authors, publishers, adver- 
tisers, promoters, and reviewers work 
like mad to assemble another train for a 
run no longer. 

Everyone knows of this condition, but 
not so many realize its implications of 
endless futile labor in publishers’ offices 
to launch books that are never going to 
be allowed to sail; of futile labor by au- 
thors who are kept busy turning out 
books that should never have been writ- 
ten, or books that are allowed to die be- 
fore they can be sold; of futile labor and 
loss in bookshops, loaded with “plugs” by 
high pressure salesmanship, and forced 
to sell a new season’s stock before they 
have learned how to dispose of the old. , 

Publishers and booksellers are well 
aware of this sad chaos in their business. 
That they seem to do nothing about it is 
assumed to be proof that nothing can be 
done. This we do not believe. There has 
been no effective leadership and no effec- 
tive codperation, either between book- 
seller and publisher, or among publishers 
themselves. But if the public should step 
on the self-starter, the lumbering truck 
of the book-trade might start uphill. If 
the readers and book buyers of such a 
magazine as this one should begin now 
to follow the books they want until they 
are able to buy them—refusing to be 
flurried by the hullabaloo over a thou- 
sand new books into not buying at all— 
the lives of good titles would even by that 
action be lengthened, and some of the 
energy of the publishing season would 
begin to be expended upon good but un- 
sold books. A very gentle push just now 
would hasten the reduction of swollen 
lists. A demand, a very little demand, just 
now would encourage both publisher and 
bookseller to stand by a good book until 
customers had been found for it. 

The Saturday Review proposes to do 
its part by adopting a policy of greater 
selectiveness in the books it reviews. We 
can record all the books, we can review 
adequately all the books of real impor- 
tance, both good and bad, but to review 
even briefly all that are now being pub- 
lished is not only impossible, but futile. It 
is like setting a counting machine to tick 
off the waves on the beach. We shall let 
ride the flotsam and jetsam, the grapefruit 
rinds and ancient boxes, and wait for the 
waves bearing well-laden craft. 
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The Works of Mrs. Woolf 


By ROBERT HERRICK 





THE WORKS OF VIRGINIA WOOLF. 
Uniform Edition. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1931. 

WAVES. By Vircrn1a Wootr. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1931. $2.50. 

With dispassionate despair, with en- 
tire disillusionment I surveyed the dust 
dance; my life, my friends’ lives, and 
those fabulous presences, men wit 
brooms, women writing, the willow tree 
by the river — clouds and phantoms 
made of dust, too, of dust that changed, 
as clouds lose and gain and take gold 

or red . . . mutable, vain. I, carrying a 

notebook, making phrases, had re- 

corded merely changes; a shadow, I 

had been sedulous to take note of 

shadows. How can I proceed now, I 

said, without a self, weightless and 

visionless, through a world weightless, 
without illusion? 
O Bernard, the most definitely 
loquacious of the phantoms in 
“Waves,” phrases the dilemma of 
the modern world. But here we are 
concerned less with the dilemma and Ber- 
nard’s reaction to it than the effect of such 
an attitude on the creative artist, on Mrs. 

Woolf’s various volumes where life is 

projected for our inspection imaginative- 

ly. To quote again the candid Bernard: 

Now begins to rise in me the familiar 
rhythm; words that have lain dormant 
now lift, now toss their crests, and fall 
and rise, and fall and rise again. Tama 
poet, yes... . I lash my frenzy higher 
and higher. It foams. It becomes arti- 
ficial, insincere. Words and words and 
words, how they gallop—how they lash 
their long manes and tails, but for some 
fault in me I cannot give myself to their 
backs; I cannot fly with them, scatter- 
ing women and string bags. There is 
some flaw in me—some fatal hesitancy, 
which, if I pass it over, turns to foam 
and falsity. . . . Am I too fast, too fa- 
cile? I do not know. I do not know my- 
self sometimes, or how to measure and 
name and count out the grains that 
make me what Iam... - 

Such an intense consciousness of futility 

commonly leads to sterility, as in Ber- 

nard’s case. Let us see. 

“Nothing exists outside us” (says an- 
other phantom—the Solitary Traveller in 
“Mrs. Dalloway”) “except a state of 
mind.” Mrs. Woolf, therefore, has been 
concerned almost wholly with different 
“states of mind” from “The Voyage Out” 
to “Waves,” which aspires to summarize 
all states of mortal mind. It is a curious 
progress from the particular to the gen- 
eral. “The Voyage Out,” the first of Mrs. 
Woolf’s novels included in the uniform 
edition now being published, presents an 
assortment of states of mind quite acci- 
dentally brought together on board ship 
and at a seashore resort in Brazil. There 
is subtlety in differentiation of types—all 
English—thrown together in a foreign 
hotel, and the distinctness of perception 
of background and atmosphere with 
which they are etched gives the impres- 
sion of detachment that Mrs. Woolf has 
always maintained. Here are a small 
group of individuals, male and female, 
speaking the same language, going about 
the same trivial occupations, motivated 
by the same petty egotisms, jostled against 
each other by a blind chance; such is life 
—let us see what we can make of it! A 
design forms unconsciously, an empha- 
sis, the peculiar states of mind induced 
in two of the young people by falling in 
love, which is further heightened by the 
death of the young woman, as accidental 
and unrelated as all else, nevertheless 
offering a crisis and an end to the tale. 

“Night and Day” is a more elaborate 
undertaking, less unpremeditated, with 
more design in the picture. Here the 
states of mind are nicely divided between 
those of the older generation with their 
cultural burdens and the freer, if more 
perplexed, younger generation, specifical- 
ly of two young men and one young wo- 
man, whose uncertainties of mood in re- 
lation to the young men form the main 
absorption of the story. A great many 
particulars are revealed in “Night and 
Day,” such as the Hilberys and the Hil- 
bery atmosphere of culture (in the best 
Victorian sense), the closely woven ta- 
pestry of English social life not greatly 
affected by contemporary strains and 





shocks, but above all the state of mind of 
youth, and especially of Katherine Hil- 
bery, whose indecisions and vagueness in 
the matter of mating provide the main 
motivation of the book. Katherine Hil- 
bery (who “casts her mind out to imagine 
an empty land where all this petty inter- 
course of men and women, this life made 
up of the dense crossings and entangle- 
ments of men and women, had no exis- 
tence whatever”) is the most consider- 
ably explored of all Mrs. Woolf’s charac- 
ters, and “Night and Day,” while not the 
finest, the most moving of her books, is 
the richest in particulars, the most purely 
fictional. : 

The complexities of Katherine’s states 
of mind in reference to the febrile Rod- 
ney and the more glowing Ralph no doubt 
rendered their creator impatient (as it 
does the reader) with a method of presen- 
tation which gives such an undue empha- 
sis to the emotional phases of very young 
people; so that in “Jacob’s Room,” which 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF 





comes next, Mrs. Woolf experimented 
with her subject, permitting the reader 
to see it now and then in glimpses, dart- 
ing in flashes of spot light across the 
years, from childhood to an early death, 
with occasional complications suggested 
rather than carried out. The result of this 
shift from the particular towards the gen- 
eral is a gain in compression, in speed, at 
the expense of fulness of portraiture. 
Jacob is any young man, in outline, very 
nearly. For as his creator says, 


It seems that a profound, impartial, 
and absolutely just opinion of our 
fellow-creatures is utterly unknown. 
Either we are men, or we are women. 
Either we are cold, or we are senti- 
mental. Either we are young, or grow- 
ing old. In any case, life is but a pro- 
cession of shadows, and God knows why 
it is that we embrace them so eagerly, 
and see them depart with such anguish, 
being shadows. 

All of which may be quite just, but if 
such a conviction as to the nature of hu- 
man appearances becomes an obsession 
with a novelist it cannot fail but influence 
his creations: it cuts the very ground 
from under his projections. 

In “Mrs. Dalloway,” as if feeling this 
uncertain ground, Mrs. Woolf reverted to 
the more ordinary sequences, the more 
consecutive treatment of her material, 
making of Mrs. Dalloway a filled-out pic- 
ture, done largely in retrospect, and as if 
to satisfy her sense of the universal, added 
to this full-length portrait the moving 
story of Mr. and Mrs. Septimius Warren 
Smith and their fate. Why? The well 
known fact that at any given moment of 
time a great many unrelated (and irrele- 
vant) occurrences are happening in space 
and time would hardly seem to encourage 
the artist to superimpose one upon an- 
other, without more justification than 
that both are taking place in the same 





universe at approximately the same mo- 
ment to similar human beings, except— 
and here lies the significance—such a 
concatenation of human lives abruptly 
brought together by the novelist thickens 
the matrix, so to speak, gives an impres- 
sion of the universal. In this way, with 
this logic, one might go on like the cen- 
sus enumerator, collecting names and 
data street by street, each one adding its 
quota to the strength of a generalization. 
In the case of Septimius Smith and his 
wife Rezia, they form an emotional relief 
from the circumscribed content of Mrs. 
Dalloway’s life, the expectedness of it, 
the thinness of it. 

In this conflict between the particular 
and the general, which the novelist can 
be imaged as perpetually waging, there 
comes a point when the two impulses (or 
insights) are held in just proportion, 
where the individual still remains an in- 
dividual and yet the actions, the charac- 
teristics by which he is projected, are 
seen sufficiently sub specie eternitatis to 
give that sense of depth and width to ex- 


| perience that the human being craves. 


Such a point between the claims of the 
particular, noted for its own sake, and 
the generalized abstract, chosen because 
of significance, Mrs. Woolf seems to have 
reached in the first part of “To the Light- 
house.” Nothing could be more perfect 
than this prolonged scene in the Ramsey 
household in the Hebrides, where each 
element of the picture is thrown up into 
high relief, allowed to sink back, to be 
resumed later with larger volume, a more 
intense meaning. All the cleverness of 
phrase, the subtlety of perception, the 
delicacy of finish, which Mrs. Woolf had 
by this time achieved, is there displayed 
to its perfection in creating not merely 
one most charming and most individual 
woman, Mrs. Ramsay, but many women 
—let us forbear to say Woman! Also the 
inner nature of the deepest form of the 
relation between the two sexes may take 
is there touched, revealed, and hidden, at 
the same moment. Here, one might add as 
well, prose most nearly keeps step with 
poetry, substituting its larger, more in- 
tricate harmonies for obvious rhythms. 
Alas, that such a creative moment, such 
an impulse could not be held, even to the 
finish of this short piece! But notions 
come in, “experiments,” ideas, and partis 
pris, the general but not the universal— 
there is a vast difference!—and we never 
get to the Lighthouse. 

Before such accomplishment as the first 
part of this book, however, one wishes to 
pause, to savor and ponder, to specify. 
Mrs. Woolf is always master of the word, 
rich in the figurative use of language 
(latterly redundant in metaphor, that 
vain clutch after the unseen!). She is so 
completely “saturated” (as one of her 
spiritual fathers would have said) in her 
material that she can play with it now 
this way, now that, blending in one sus- 
tained manner the technical discoveries 
of our technical age. She has achieved a 
style, her style. Which in itself becomes 
a temptation to further experimentation, 
and the results we have in “Orlando,” 
which is almost purely a stunt, and in 
“Waves,” which is style and very little 
more. In these two books the appeal of 
the universal has quite overwhelmed the 
sense of the particular. The seed of “Or- 
lando” is to be found in the earlier books, 
e. g.: 

The lamps of London uphold the dark 
as upon the points of burning bayonets. 
The yellow canopy sinks and swells 
over the great four-poster. Passengers 
in the mail-coaches running into Lon- 
don in the eighteenth century looked 
through leafless branches and saw it 
flaring beneath them. . . . Every face, 
every shop, bedroom window, public- 
house, and dark square is a picture fe- 
verishly turned—in search of what? It 
is the same with books. What do we 
seek through millions of pages? (“Ja- 
cob’s Room”) 

As for “Waves,” it cries out page upon 
page for quotation, so easy, abundant, 
sure is the flow of words on which the 
burden of its theme is borne. “Words and 
words and words, how they gallop—how 
they lash their long manes and tails!” 

As a vehicle of expression the English 
novel has moved a long way from the 
ponderous work of George Eliot, testi- 
mony to the accelerated pace of our in- 
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tellectual life. It is more open to ques. 
tion how far the novel has moved, is moy. 
ing in content; as, let us say, a record gf 
the lives lived at any given time. For this 
last, surely, is one of the proper functions 
of literature, an inevitable function, to be 
the record of that civilization from which 
it springs. If instead of the traditional 
visitor from Mars we substitute a con. 
vinced communist, some one from Russig 
informed and acute enough to Perceiye 
differences, what can we imagine would 
be his reflections on the world (the Eng. 
lish-speaking part of it) as gleaned 
through the pages of Mrs. Woolf’s Novels? 
He might smile benignly at the picture of 
Percival in “Waves,” one of the phan. 
toms who never speaks but whose exis. 
tence nevertheless seems to have a pro- 
found influence on the more vocal phan. 
toms of the tale. Percival, “lounging 
the cushions, monolithic,” is the ideal of 
English imperialism: “Time seems end- 
less”—this is India— 

ambition vain. Over all broods a sense 

of the uselessness of human exertion 

. .. An old man in a ditch continues tp 

chew betel and to contemplate his 

navel. But now, behold, Percival ad. 
vances; Percival rides a flea-bitten man 
and wears a sun-helmet. By applying 
the standards of the West, by using the 
violent language that is natural to him, 
the bullock-cart is righted in less than 
five minutes. The Oriental problem js 
solved. He rides on; the multitude clus. 
ter around him, regarding him as if he 
were what indeed he is—a God. 
(Gandhi seated at the council table in 
London would surely smile!) Our com- 
munist critic might pass over the mystical 
silence that falls on a London street when 
royalty (or mayhap a prime minister) 
puts his face to the window of a passing 
motor car as merely a playful gesture on 
the part of the novelist, possibly (but im- 
probably) ironic in intention. 

But he would surely not overlook the 
fact that practically every one of the 
novelist’s characters existed on the exer- 
tions of others, on some unearned incre- 
ment of society, for which they pay, if 
they pay at all, by being ornamental, 
loyal, or serviceable in small routine 
ways. Nor—what is far more important— 
that, although these characters chatter a 
great deal about literature and art and 
cognate matters, none of them is distin- 
guished in action or in thought, and, most 
damnatory of all, they assume the futil- 
ity, and the inevitability of their world 
One would not need to be a communist 
to become convinced that no society com- 
posed of such human beings as Mrs. 
Woolf has projected can possibly long 
endure whether in England or elsewhere. 

This multiple reflection of a dying race, 
this twilight of small souls, may very well 
be the dramatized intention of the novel- 
ist. But one doubts it. One feels rather 
that in the case of Mrs. Woolf the novelist 
has been hypnotized by the flow of lives 


around her, and that her progress from $: 


concern with the dreary particulars to 
her forlorn universals is but the ration- 
alization of the intellectual in face of fu- 
tility. 

Is it possible that, in order to have @ 
literature with a more vital sense of life 
than that I have been describing, we shall 
have to suffer a revolution of some sort, 
so that homo sapiens (or his successors) 
can regain that primitive, passionate, un- 
reasoned conviction of the reality and the 
significance of the life he is living, which 
he is so rapidly losing? It may be % 
Meantime, it is a pity that our cleverest 
writers—those whose words are most 
eagerly caught up by the quick youth o 
the day, who are recognized as 
guides—do not seek to appeal to more of 
their fellow men. It is always a pity whet 
the head becomes separated from the 
heart and the instincts, and no longe 
leads! It has not been thus in the past, 
Shakespeare (whose name comes so oftes 
to the lips of Mrs. Woolf’s characters) § 
an instance, where the best mind of bis 
age found an expression that ap 
still appeals to myriad lesser 
There have been many others. But not® 
Joyce, a T. S. Eliot, a Proust. .-- Mrs. 
Woolf, so richly endowed, so admi 





equipped for the novelist’s widest appeal, 
should not be content with the acclaim 
a clique, however distinguished its mem™ 
bers may be. 
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West End Avenue 


OU hear little about West End 
Avenue. It is too genteel to have 
much taste for publicity. But like 
all very decorous personalities it 
has its secret ligatures with grim fact. It 
begins at 106th Street, where it is spliced 
into the western bend of Broadway, with 
a memory of the Titanic disaster (the 
Straus Memorial Fountain). It ends at 
59th Street in Dead Storage and Loans on 
Cars, and in the gigantic Interborough 
Power House. Below that, though its uni- 
formed hall-boys do not like to admit it, 
it becomes Eleventh Avenue. 59th Street 
was the latitude where all those base- 
born avenues of the old Tenderloin de- 
cided to go respectable by changing their 
names. Eighth became Central Park West, 
Ninth became Columbus, Tenth became 
Amsterdam, and Eleventh (or Death 
Avenue) became West End. But reform 
is as difficult for streets as for persons. 
Broadway, careering diagonally across 
(trollopes follow the Trade) drew ever 
upward its witch-fires and its sulphurous 
glow. Good old strongholds of middle- 
class manners were swamped. Apart- 
ments once gravid with refinement were 
given over to the dentist and the private 
detective (who cries Confidentially Yours 
in the window). When the MacFadden 
Publications burst into that part of town, 
teticences tottered. Even as far up as the 
W's the West Side struggles to disengage 
from sombre origins or too gaudy com- 
panionship. Then a Childs restaurant— 
unquestionable banner of fair repute— 
stems the tide on Broadway. Childs is too 
shrewd to step in on Doubtful Street. The 
church also comes to the rescue: a place 
of worship is combined with an apartment 
house. “The Cross on top of this build- 
ing,” says a notice, “Guarantees Safety, 
Security, and Enjoyment.” 
sx 
Of all this shifting struggle—so charac- 
teristic of New York and repeated in 
scores of regions all over town—West End 
Avenue is perfect symbol. The Interbor- 
ough Power House, I dare say, gives it 
Vitality to struggle successfully with the 
! New York Central freight yards. It is 
humble enough here: it eats in Gibbs 
Diner and smokes its cob pipe in the 
_ Switchman’s little house. It sees lines of 
- milk cans on the sidings and is aware of 
the solid realities of provender and com- 
, Munication on which citizens depend. 
(Much of West End Avenue’s milk comes 
ftom Grand Gorge, N. Y., which is an en- 
couraging name to find printed on the 
cardboard bottle-top when you rummage 
the ice~box late at night.) Then the 
Dodge and other automobile warehouses 
put ambition into it. It rises to a belt of 
Sarages and groceries. At 70th Street it 
makes as sudden a transformation as any 
street ever did—except perhaps that so- 
tial abyss where Tudor City looks over 
parapet onto First Avenue. “Here in 
A. D. 1877,” says the tablet in difficult 
or script, as hen-track as Shake- 
speare’s, “was Paddy Corcoran’s Roost.” 
was Paddy? They have him in 
stone with an inverted Irish pipe. One 
day I walked through Tudor City with 
-S. H, a heraldic expert, pursuivant 
of the various shields, emblems, armorial 
, and stained glaziery of that. ar- 
. ’s heyday. Cockle-shells, pelicans, 
triffons, lymphiads, bars and bends most 
Sister, nearly made an imbecile of my 
Poor friend. Rouge Dragon himself could 
never unscramble that débris of the Col- 
_of Arms. “They intended a boar, 
but * turned to a talbot,” cried W. S. H., 
*xamining one fierce escutcheon. 
West End Avenue, when it goes 
Tesidential at 70th Street, does so in solid 





; without freak or fantasy. For 
thirty-five blocks it has probably the 
Most uniform skyline of any avenue in 





New York. It indulges little in terraces 
or penthouses; just even bulks of ma- 
sonry. What other street can show me a 
run of thirty-five blocks without a shop- 
window? Few of its apartments have in- 
dividual names. The Esplanade and the 
Windermere are two rare exceptions, as 
also the grand old Apthorp, the Gibraltar 
of our uptown conservatism. Inside its 
awful courtyard I have never dared to 
tread. We leave to the crosstown streets 
the need to hyperbolize their apartments 
with pretentious names. 
es 
West End is incomparably the most 
agreeable and convenient of large resi- 





many expectant couples used to come in 
from the country to West End Avenue 
to patronize its private maternity hos- 
pitals. I knew one fortunate pair to whom 
the avenue always meant just that. Years 
later they revisited it, merely to hibernate, 
and the wife looked round the comfort- 
able sitting-room of the apartment. “I feel 
as if I ought to be having a baby,” she 


said. 
se Ss 


Exceptionally discreet and undemon- 
strative, West End Avenue offers little 
drama to the eye. It makes no cajolery 
to the various arts and Bohemianisms: 
the modest signs of a Harp Teacher and 
Hungarian Table Board in one of its few 
remaining rows of old private domiciles 
come with a pleasant surprise. It is mainly 
the battle-ground of the great apartment 
brokers, Slawson & Hobbs versus Bing 
& Bing, or Sharp & Nassoit versus Wood 
Dolson. Occasionally appears the mysteri- 
ous ensign of the Rebus Corporation. 
Bing, Bing, as Penrod used to say, and 
another monthly payment bit the dust. 
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dential streets, second only to Riverside 
Drive—whose decline in prestige is mys- 
terious. For that famous old glue-pot 
stench that used to come drifting across 
from Jersey has vanished altogether. 
West End is well churched and doctored. 
The abandoned hospital at the 72nd Street 
corner is something of a shock, but the 
Avenue hurries on uptown, consoling it- 
self with Mr. Schwab’s chateau, its proud- 
est achitectural surprise. I wander past 
Mr. Schwab’s railings at night, noting the 
caretaker’s light in the attic and regret- 
ting that Charley seems to get so little 
use of his braw mansion. I like to see 
the homes of our great barons gay with 
lights and wassail: I have a thoroughly 
feudal view of society and believe that 
we small gentry acquiesce gladly in our 
restricted orbit provided the nabobs are 
kicking up a dust at the top of the scale. 
Sometimes I fear that our rich men have 
been intimidated by modern doctrines 
and do not like to be seen at frolic. Non- 
sense! They owe it to us. When a man 
builds a French chateau he should live 
in it like a French seigneur. For the gay- 
ety of West End Avenue I desire to see 
more lights in that castle, and hear the 
organ shaking the tall panes. 

Certainly with so many doctors (their 
names provide the only sociological data 
West End Avenue offers to the student) 
the street must be healthy. In older days 





Supt on Premises is the motto of West 
End Avenue. If your necessity is an apart- 
ment with 12 rooms and 3 or 4 baths I 
think you will have no difficulty in find- 
ing one. At certain times of day you will 
see ladies urging their small dogs for an 
airing. It is a highway of both leases and 
leashes. 

Behind those regular parallels of stone 
is plenty of tumultuous life. There are 
not only doctors and churches but schools 
also. The avenue is at its prettiest when 
the children come pouring out of Num- 
ber 9 at lunch time. In apartment win- 
dows you can see the bright eyes of moth- 
ers looking down to see that the young- 
sters are safely on the way. In the after- 
noons games are chalked on pavements 
and the youthful bicyclist undulates 
among pedestrians. Riverside Park and 
the keen Hudson breeze are only a block 
away. It is the same breeze and the same 
river that Edgar Allan Poe knew when he 
was writing The Raven at Broadway and 
84th Street. It seems unlikely, and yet 
perhaps somewhere in those honeycombed 
cubes of building is a forehead as full of 
heat and music as his. They cannot spend 
all their lives with Amos ’n’ Andy or 
Mickey Mouse? When something thrill- 
ing comes along good Mr. Levy, the book- 
seller near Poe’s corner, will be quick 
to welcome it. 

It would come from one of the side 





streets perhaps, rather than from West 
End Avenue itself. The side streets are 
more frank with life. There the little 
notice Vacancies is frequent. Not that 
West End does not have its moments 
of relaxation. Above 90th Street there 
are still a few genial old brownstones 
with curved bays and alluring circular 
windows in the attics. At 87th a kin- 
dergarten pastes on the window-panes 
facsimile autumn leaves, cut from paper 
and crayon-colored, to remind its smail 
prisoners what November is really like. 
At 95th and 96th are the open tennis 
courts that have been there many years, 
and against the western end of the set- 
tlement called Pomander Walk old ladies 
come out, when the sun is warm, and sit 
in chairs on the pavement. High over- 
head on clear days you will observe sea- 
gulls swinging and soaring in the sky. 

But in the main West End Avenue must 
remain an enigma. I have often walked 
it at night, scanning the rectangles of 
lighted panes and wondering. Between the 
dark stream on one side, the bright slices 
of Broadway on the other, what does it 
think about? It is too wise to be fashion- 
able, yet it has a certain unostentatious 
dignity of its own, the more impressive 
because it has not thought much about 
it. Those massive portals of glass and iron 
have doormen with starched neck-cloths 
and white gloves and braided trousers: 
I see them off duty sometimes at Bick- 
ford’s, sitting to a cup of coffee. I know 
they are human, and perhaps profoundly 
bored; but speculation, a tender plant, 
abashes before such splendor. Alas can 
it be that West End Avenue, like so 
many other things, has only the meanings 
we ourselves bring to it? It remains one 
of my favorite mysteries, and one of the 
few citadels (in this random city) of the 
most powerful order in the world: the 
not easily shakable Medium Class. It has 
its feet on a Power House. 

CHRISTOPHER MoRLEY. 





At the request of a correspondent, we 
reprint here remarks made by the Bowl- 
ing Green on the air at the recent open- 
ing of the Whitney Museum: 

“The embarrassing formalities of con- 
versation in kilocycles make it difficult to 
express one’s admiration of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s achievement. Radio, so offhand and 
vigorous in dealing with sporting events, 
is desperately on its good manners in 
broadcasting about the arts. But this is 
also really a sporting event. What is more 
thrillingly uncertain than man’s broken 
struggle to record the agitations and ad- 
mirations of his mind? Perhaps it is not 
just coincidence that almost the first thing 
you see entering this collection is George 
Bellows’s strong painting of Dempsey 
and Firpo at haymakers together. Here in 
this brilliantly controversial place the art 
which is merely correct, genteel, and 
sterile, gets a tough one in the midsection. 
This is not just a museum; it is a ring; 
not a ring-around-a-rosy but the squared 
circle of combative and contemporary 
talents. It is a museum without a single 
museum piece. 

“A satirical versifier once wrote as fol- 
lows concerning his own art of poetry: 


Be cruel to poets (he wrote) and don’t 

let them think 

You like their preposterous patterns in 

ink; 

For poets write better when not over- 

fed— 

The time to praise poets is after they’re 

dead. 

“Mrs. Whitney, herself creator of beau- 
tiful symbolisms in form, did not feel it 
necessary to wait until artists are dead. 
And not less important than this house 
itself is the fact that through the series of 
admirable little books published by the 
Whitney Museum, the pleasures and 
riches and outreaching encouragement of 
this place are available to all, and can 
travel even farther than these uneven 
wave-lengths of our homage.” 





The New York Public Library has re- 
cently acquired the private library of 
Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovich, 
uncle of the late Czar and father of the 
present Pretender to the throne of all the 


Russias. 
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Round About Parnassus 


By WILLIAM ROSE BENET 





HAD meant before this to print in 
part a letter from Henry S. Haskins 
of this city, anent my review of Issa 
by Robert Norwood. Concerning this 
volume I said what I honestly thought. 
Nevertheless, inasmuch as Mr. Haskins’s 
letter implies that I am either a most 
careless commentator—he uses the word 
“critic,” but to that title I have never 
aspired—or a malicious one, and chal- 
lenges me in his last paragraph to print 
his communication, here is the larger part 
of it. This department is one of personal 
opinion. When a charge of unfairness is 
brought I have not, and never have had, 
the slightest objection to printing the 
statement of another point of view: 


A youngster, alight with Issa, and 
shocked by your uncomprehending re- 
view, wrote this in a letter: 

“I have just read what William Rose 
Benét has to say of ‘Issa’ in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature for Oct. 10. 
He is one of the critics I had in mind 
when I said they would not know what 
to do with the book because it would 
not fit their little frames. They just take 
the shears and lop off what hangs over 
instead of making a frame big enough 
to fit, if any frame could fit ‘Issa.’ A 
critic should have in addition to length, 
breadth, and thickness, spiritual aware- 
ness. Lacking that, he could never know 
what ‘Issa’ really means. But I have no 
right to criticize the critics. Not many 
years ago I suspect ‘Issa” to me would 
have been just a shadowy person in a 
book, one of whom I loved to hear, but 
could never really know. Now that I do 
know him, I can only wish the critics 
might share that knowing, even the 
little I possess because it is all the dif- 
ference in the world. . . . It is the kind 
of book before which one feels very 
humble, like walking about in another’s 
house and not wanting to disturb any- 
thing, or leave heel prints on the rug. 
The sacredness of personality is all 

_about it.” 

Doubtless it would require too much 
daring (and originality) for you to 
publish this living paragraph side by 





side with a reprint of the results of your 
ploughing through a book. 


The obvious reason that I do not reprint 
my own words in this connection is lack 
of space. They continue to express what 
I thought of the book, and perhaps I may 
be allowed to remark that “the sacredness 
of personality” is in all sincere writing, 
but that my job is to attempt to analyze 
just how good, bad, or mediocre that writ- 
ing appears to me to be. 

As I opened Lost Warrior, by Sydney 
King Russell (The Mosher Press, Port- 
land, Maine), the very first sonnet struck 
me as peculiarly apt to this discussion, 
although it is not one of Mr. Russell’s best 
sonnets, and it does not seem to me, in 
common fairness to myself, to state my 
own attitude toward the work of others. 
I shall quote it merely as bearing upon 
the discussion and putting the critic in the 
worst possible light. There are such crit- 
ics, though I believe them to be few and 
far between. The opposite indeed is al- 
most true of critics of the day. They are 
much more ready to overpraise than to 
underpraise, to ballyhoo than to strictly 
analyze. 


A CERTAIN CRITIC 


Deliberate, dark rapture and the cool 
Sweet cadences of tenderness elude 
One who has gilded art with ridicule 
Until he sings no more in any mood 
Save of an unbeliever. Now to please 
The cynical who find him easy reading 
He snickers at the ancient verities 
And lightly scoffs to show his perfect 
breeding. 


He fears no sin but to be sentimental; 
Dreading to be discovered in an act 
Of kindness and reluctant to be gentle, 
Condemning what he names misguided 
tact, 
He lives and dies, denouncing foes and 
brothers, 
A law unto himself, but not to others. 











J. E. SPINGARN’S 


CREATIVE 
CRITICISM 


New and Enlarged Edition 








CREATIVE CRITICISM, which has had a pro- 
found influence on American literary ideals, now 
appears in an enlarged edition, containing eight 
new essays, clarifying and provocative, on the 
fundamental problems facing American literature 
and criticism to-day. 


—William Lyon Phelps. 


“A profound, inspiring, and provocative book.” 





“What divine common sense!”—Sinclair Lewis. 
“No one should dream of writing anything, from 
a book review to a history of a gentleman, with- 
out first reading this book, more apposite now 
than when the papers first appeared.”—Allen W. 
Porterfield. 


“The brilliantly charming paper on The Younger 
Generation.”—Thomas Beer. 


“The selective but ever increasing number of 
Mr. Spingarn’s admirers will be grateful to him 
for bringing out this new edition ...a feast 
for the mind, a delight to the soul.”—Boston 
Transcript. 

“The new movement in our literature owes an 
enormous debt to J. E. Spingarn and Van Wyck 
Brooks.”—Ludwig Lewisohn. 


“One of the best living critics of the New 
World.”—Mercure de France, Paris. 


“One of the most important critics and aesthetic 
theorists in the United States.”—Literarische 
Echo, Berlin. - 


$2.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 














A touch of immaturity may easily be 
discerned in these lines, though it is ap- 
parent that here is a neat workman in the 
sonnet form. Each of the neat sonnets 
following, in the first part of the book, 
takes up a different type of individual 
and skewers him—or her—in fourteen 
lines. There are The Censor, Paterfami- 
lias (always running after his daughter’s 
girl friends), an inconsistent mother, a 
“sob sister,” a liar, a vocal teacher, a city 
husband, and so on. The title poem, “Lost 
Warrior,” is among these, and if it does 
not possess quite the cleverness of a few 
of these other sonnets, some of which 
have apparently already appeared in The 
New Yorker, it contains more poetry. 
“Taxi Driver” betrays a curious lack of 
humor. The second section of the book, 
also sonnets, has nothing outstanding. 
The third section is a series of simple 
semi-ballads and lyrics in four-line stan- 
zas. They are rather thin and trite in 
content. Perhaps the best is the shortest 
and most angry: 


SONG WITHOUT RANCOR 
I can forgive your tongue’s persistent 
clatter, 
Your lack of anything approaching tact, 
I can condone your mad, insensate chat- 
ter, 
The fiction that you choose to blend 
with fact; 


Your tepid wrath and your transparent 
coolness, 
The phrases you rely on to abuse me, 
But damned if I can overlook your dul- 
ness 
Now that you cease to startle or amuse 
me! 


In the last section, “This Mortal Love,” 
the ancient theme imbues other sonnets 
with more intensity of feeling. Mr. Rus- 
sell’s chief merit is simple directness. 


Kathleen Millay’s poetry is anything 
but chiselled. She is primarily an im- 
promptu singer, for many of her shorter 
poems could easily be set to music and, 
as it is, seem to go to a tune. There is 
rhythm in everything she writes, but one 
sometimes longs for a stricter discipline 
of the verse as a whole, when a fine line 
occasionally flashes like a_ kingfisher 
across it. Her idea of her own singing 
seems, however, to be, “I have sown my 
songs to the wind,” and sometimes that 
very carelessness has a distinct charm. 
One poem that I think one of the best in 
this book bears the ironical child-prayer 
title of “Now I Lay Me” and goes as fol- 
lows: 


Tell me, God, if you were I, 

Lying sick upon your bed, 

Crying while the night ticks round, 
Quivering cold at every sound, 
Burning hot and fever bound— 
Longing to be dead 

Upon your tortured bed! 
Wondering why you cannot die, 
Beat the night and wonder why!— 
God in Heaven, let me die! 
Weeping to be dead— 


Would you think that God will care 

For every ill and every woe, 

And bend your stricken knees in prayer? 
Or would you scream your bitter “No!” 
Beat the night and answer—“No! 

He is not anywhere— 

He is not so!” 


Occasionally I feel that she mixes an 
Irish manner of speech with straight 
English not wholly successfully. It strikes 
one as an adopted mannerism. But she 
can be fairly cogent in epigram, as in 
“Q. E. D.,” 


Because I love the both of you 
And both of you love me— 
We all must be unhappy 

For one and two are three. 


and she can be moving, as in the short 
free verse address of “Magdalene to Gal- 
atea,” and in several other poems. She 
has a poet’s sensitivity to the significance 
of trivial natural things, as in “Shells” 
among “Seven Songs in a Garden” and in 
“The Timid Ash Tree.” Her book is en- 
titled The Beggar at the Gate and is pub- 
lished by Liveright. 

The Wrigley Printing Company Lim- 
ited of Vancouver, B. C., has put out 
Brown Earth and Bunch Grass, by A. M. 
Stephen, a Canadian poet who has al- 
ready published seven books of poems 
and plays and two anthologies. He is 
easily at his best in free verse, though not 
frequently original in expression. His 
comparatively few rhymed verses are on 
a low level as poetry. But if sentimental- 
ity swamps him quite often, once in a 
while he says a good thing with a certain 
casual intimacy. 
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BECKER paps 
Golden Tales of 
New England 


Seventeen complete stories, de- 
lightfully interpreting the New 
England spirit and the manners 
and characteristics of its people. A 
book to make exiled New Eng. 
landers homesick, or to afford 
strangers a perfect introduction. 
Chosen from the foremost New 
England writers and from obscure 
sources as well. Excellent for story 
telling material as well as general 
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How the Sacred Cloak of 
St. Martin Gave Us Our Word 


CHAPEL 


When the revered Saint Martin died at Tours, in the 
4th century, his cloak was preserved by the Frankish 
Kings as a holy relic. The original meaning of cupella, 
the Late Latin word for cloak, was extended, so thatit 
came to mean not only the cloak, but also the sanctuary 
in which the cloak was kept. Gradually the meaning 
broadened further, and canella came to denote any 
shrine in which sacred things were kept, and then any 
building or room used for sacred services or worship. 
The Latin form cupella became the Old French form 
chapele and then our English word chapel. From the 
same source comes chaplain, which is derived from the 
Latin capellanus, “guardian of the cloak” of St. Martin. 

This is but one example of the thousands of fascinat- 
ing stories about the origins of English words which 
you will find in 
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John Galsworthy 


has written “another delightful 
novel of English family life,” says 
Harry Hansen. It is a tale of mod- 
ern England in which one of the 
leading characters is an Amer- 
ican, and ‘merely as a story, 
says Howard V. O'Brien in the 
Chicago Daily News, “makes or- 
dinary fiction seemthin and tepid.” 


Maid in Waiting 


262 pages 


$2.50 





The Virtuous Knight by R. E. Sherwood 


A gorgeous picture of the Crusades by the author of 
“The Road to Rome.” $2.50 


Penhally by Caroline Gordon 


“The triumphant tragedy of a house. I think it the 
best novel that modern America has produced.” 


—Forp Mapox Forp. $2.50 


Hurricane by Nahum Sabsay 


“Hurricane” is about the best story we have had of 
the Russian Revolution.” —The Forum. $2.50 


Lesby by Elizabeth Willis 


A love story of the Canadian farm lands with an unfor- 
gettable heroine. 
Frontispiece in color by N. C. Wyetu $2.00 





Decatur 
by Irvin Anthony 


author of “Down to the Sea in 
Ships” 

“Tt is a hero tale, and as 
such Mr. Anthony has told 
it. His gallant, vivid narra- 
tive moves with the speed 
and spirit of one of those 
swift frigates whose quarter- 
deck the hero was wont to 
tread.” 

—New York Evening Post. 
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by Leo V. Jacks 


author of “Xenophon: Soldier 
of Fortune” 


“Takes the reader in close 
company with La Salleand his 
comrades to his great victory 
and _ heart-wringing defeat. 
It is a thrilling tale, well 
told.” —ERrNEST SUTHERLAND 
Bates in the Book of the 
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—MANCHESTER 


This was said specifically of John Mistletoe. But it 
applies equally well, we feel, to the Morley books 
assembled here. They appeal to many interests, 
many minds. Q. E. D.: Where could you find a 
more appropriate gift this Christmas for someone 
whom you really want to please? 
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New 
This Year 
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Illustrated, $1.00 
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JOHN MISTLETOE 
A dictionary of understanding—an exploration 
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Novels 


THE ARROW 
A fantasy of Eros in Piccadilly. $1.50 


KATHLEEN 
A light-hearted story of Oxford. $1.50 


PARNASSUS ON WHEELS 
The story of Roger Mifflin, Prince of Booksel- 
lers, and his perambulating bookshop. $1.75 


THE HAUNTED BOOKSHOP 
Mr. Mifflin in Brooklyn, concerned with the 
education of an amazing young lady. $2.00 
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Adventures in Illyria. $1.50 


THUNDER ON THE LEFT 
A novel of bitterness and glamor, which created 
a new frontier in intuitive fiction. $2.50 


WHERE THE BLUE BECINS 
A fable which anticipated the world’s impa- 
tience with religion and Certainty. $1.75 





COLLECTED ESSAYS $2.50 
MINCE PIE $2.00 
OFF THE DEEP END $2.50 
POWDER OF SYMPATHY $2.00 
RELICIO JOURNALISTICI $1.00 
THE ROMANY STAIN $2.50 





Poems 


POEMS Cloth $2.00 
Leather $3.00 
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Plays 


ONE-ACT PLAYS $1.75 
THE BLUE AND THE CRAY $2.00 





Special 
Editions 


Haverford Edition of Christopher 
Morley 12 volumes, each volume $5.00 


Pocket Size Leather Volumes 
Each $2.50 
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Juvenile 


I KNOW A SECRET 


Written for his own children. Illustrated. $2.00 
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SWISS FAMILY MANHATTAN 


You may order now, if you wish, for delivery on 
the day of publication, January 7. $2.00 

















A Letter from France 


By ABEL CHEVALLEY 





ES DIEUX S’EN VONT....Ina 

few articles, terse and telling, M. 

Bernard Grasset, great publisher 

and writer, has publicly burnt his 

own household gods—the modern novel 

(“I shall break its bones”), the post war 

spirit in literature (“immature,” “unbear- 

ably conceited”), and the “late lamented” 

Goncourt Prize which he dubs “hence- 
forth meaningless.” 

M. Bernard Grasset is evidently one 
of those who know instinctively from 
which quarter the wind is blowing. The 
devaluation of mere youth as an element 
of genius, of industrialization and puffism, 
as a component of literature has been 
going on for some time. It is accompanied 
by a severe depreciation of the work 
done during the last ten or fifteen years 
by those writers arbitrarily called “the 
post-war generation.” 

They have been severely handled by 
their youngers, the “Less-than-thirty” in 
several series of articles, opinions, inter- 
views, all recently published. If you want 
to be up to date you must repudiate all 
acquaintance with Duhamel, Dorgelés, 
Giraudoux, Morand, MacOrlan, Delteil, 
Montherlant, Cendrars, Drieu, Lacretelle, 
Mauriac, in fact with whoever has made 
a name since the war. Jettison heavier 
cargo such as Valéry and Alain or Benda. 
Even lighter freight, such as Maurois or 
Pierre Benoit, should also be thrown over- 
board. They will feel none the worse for 
it. Their names are already deep cut into 
the bark of the tree. Let the old bark crack 
and wither under the coming frost, and be 
replaced next spring by a fresh coat of 
living matter. Such is the verdict of the 
young men who represent the future of 
art and letters. Having witnessed the 
triumph and decadence of at least half 
a dozen movements of the same kind 
(realism, naturalism, symbolism, impres- 
sionism, expressionism, and other dead 
isms) I shall remain undismayed and 
mildly expectant, until the newcomers 
affirm their constructive abilities. 

One little symptom of deflation in the 
values and standards of post-war produc- 
tion has already struck me. Some young 
writers do now spell correctly. A few be- 
tray some knowledge of syntax. Some go 
so far as admitting a distant acquaintance 
with the rules governing past participles. 
For the last fifteen years that sort of 
docility was treasonable. It is now threat- 
ening to become fashionable. 

Our iconoclasts of 1931 seem to be less 
severe on their uncles than on their elder 
brothers. I find in their pronouncements 
nothing really disparaging about André 
Gide, Martin du Gard, Schlumberger, 
whose fame is of pretty long standing. 
And now, after declaring war upon the 
novel, Mr. Bernard Grasset has just pre- 
faced and published “Claire,” by Jacques 
Chardonne, which is the nearest approach 
to a French classic that I have recently 
met. 

The facts of the story are simple 
enough. The narrator, a middle-aged man 
(who characteristically remains name- 
less), returns to France after making a 
fortune in Borneo, and falls in love with 
the illegitimate daughter (Claire) of a 
chance-met. fellow planter who died at 
Singapore. Her first education has made 
Claire ashamed of her sinful origin; dis- 
armed, disabled, a recluse. She is gradu- 
ally cured of that obsession by her lover, 
relapses, becomes his passionately de- 
voted wife, but remains quietly elfish, 
and dies in childbirth. She is not, however 
the principal character. If heroism was as 
a rule open-eyed, I would say that the 
anonymous narrator is the hero. He is 
a man of uncanny penetration and origi- 
nal culture, and concentrates a slow, de- 
liberate power of insight upon his fate and 
Claire’s, so that a whole world of life is 
reflected in their lives. I have passed over 
two small peripetize (reappearance of an 
English girl he had loved when adole- 
scent; loss of money, compelling tempo- 
rary return to Borneo). But the book 
owes nothing to those accidents, except 
a minimum of dramatic interest. “Claire” 
is not quite a novel, not entirely a psycho- 
moralist’s Journal, but both united in 
one of those inner stories of “l’individu,” 
neither quite romantic nor even ro- 
manesque, which are characteristically 
French. One-fourth of the book consists 
of unaggressive maxims interspersed 
within the narrative, infinitely “nuan- 
cées,” often original, and, if I am not mis- 
.aken, purposely extended to the limits 





of that slight half priggishness which he. 
sets solitary self-analysis. Jacques Char. 
donne is the pseudonym of one of the as. 
sociates in an old firm of publishers | 
hear that the retiring propensities of his 
characters tally with a part of his own 
fate. Be this as it may, “Claire” is one ¢ 
the most justly admired, though least 
sensational, books published in 193}, 

The post-war spirit was not at vari. 
ance, whatever one may say, with th 
scientific spirit of the same period. If yoy 
go to the bottom of modern physical sej. 
ence you find the atomic theory and at 
the bottom of the atomic theory the yp. 
certainty principle. We have lived fg 
years on a literature of incertitude ang 
uncertainty. Even if casuality ruled the 
world it would only be as Britannia rule 
the waves from afar. We are unable to 
circumscribe and apprehend it. For, do as 
you will, you cannot observe, and stil] 
less test, the ways of nature without in. 
terfering with them in unpredictable dj. 
rections. Let us then absolve post-war 
literature of wrong-headedness. 

Uncertainty, incertitude, leading to 
radical uneasiness, disquiet, instability; 
flight from reality into aggressive real. 
ism; total disintegration of the “self’, 
utter disappearance of consequency in 
characters, morbid taste for debilities, 
anomalies, mental and sexual; negation of 
all values and standards outside the in- 
dividual; escape from a warring anarchy 
into mysticism, exoticism, and infantile 
attitudes, all these traits of post-war lit- 
erature in France have been mentioned 
in my letters. Its redeeming qualities have 
also been noted: a sort of desperate forti- 
tude, of determination to stand without 
props; a ravenous curiosity that has en- 
larged all fields of observation. But the 
balance stands unfavorable. La Nouvelle 
Revue Francaise, November Ist, com- 
mented copiously upon this deficit, and 
childishly attributed it to a predominance 
of sensations, i.e. sense perceptions, over 
reason, sentiment, passion. As if that 
water-tight partitioning of the mind were 
not, by now, exploded, and all bulkheads 
broken through. Even the compensating 
power of sincerity, courage, and investi- 
gating impetus, in “post-war” writers is 
greatly exaggerated in the same review. 
(“No generation ever displayed such 
heroism”!!) Explain it or excuse it, the 
fact remains that, on the whole, our post- 
war literature has been rather negative 
and destructive. 

But reconstruction can proceed from 
the inside and be completed before the 
“facade” tumbles down. Jean Schlum- 
berger was apparently predestined to 
diagnose the fragility of domestic and 
social groups in his time (he published 
“Sur les Bords du Styx” in 1908 and 
“L’Inquiéte Paternité” in 1910) , and to ex- 
pose the sinuous progress of sun 
cracks in the fabric of modern menta- 
morality. Remember his admirable long 
short stories, for instance in “Les Yeux de 
Dix Huit Ans.” As if to spite Bernard 
Grasset, he has just published a mem- 
orable novel, compact, cohesive, of such 
specific gravity that it has already become 
a recognized influence. “Saint Saturnin 
is the story of a family and an estate 
threatened with ruin and disruption, not 
by the children, but (this is the point) 
by the old father, and saved, this is worth 
noting, by the united effort, almost un- 
conscious, of his two sons and his daugh- 
ter. They are utterly different and all rid- 
dled by domestic problems of their own. 
Still, they converge. William Colombe re- 
acts in his old age against stability and 
sanity in the same manner as young reb- 
els” against bourgeois virtues. His chil- 
dren struggle painfully, respectfully, 
against the doting wrecker of his own life 
long work. Although weakened by their 
own dissimilarities and difficulties, a” 
enfeebled by the spirit of their time, they 
manage to hold together until the 
decline of William Colombe. But we até 
left with an idea that the only safe ele- 
ments of reincarnation lie in the next 
generation, represented by a grandson. 
The book is solidly built, cleverly distrib- 
uted, full of technical resources, 
splendidly written. Saint Saturnin WY 
probably be one of the future historians 
landmarks between “post-war” and ‘Te- 
construction.” 

Abel Chevalley, an ex-diplomat and @ 
man-of-letters, has a wide acquaintance 
among the leading French writers of the 
day. 
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V7 LEWIS BROWNE 


SINCE CALVARY 


By the author of 
This Believing World 


“Those who liked This Believing World 
will like Since Calvary even better... 
He possesses superb narrative ability 
and the power to infuse life into the 
dullest facts. The story of Christianity 
was never more interestingly told than 
in Since Calvary.” — Saturday Review 


There are a few copies of the limited 
$1.00 edition of This Believing World 
still available. Order one today. 


The National Arts Club 
Prize Book 


IN DEFENSE 
OF TOMORROW 


By R. Douglas Bowden 


This is a book for that increasing 
number of Americans who are think- 
ing, reading, talking about the future 
of their country. The author has looked 
at the national scene and presented it 
in a new balance sheet which takes 
account of the good and bad in our 
machine civilization. $2.00 


Modern 
Civilization on Trial 
By C. Delisle Burns 


“Here is one of, if not the sanest, cool- 
est, most astute and therefore most in- 
teresting studies of modern life that 
has been published to date.”—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. “Full of good things.” 
— The Nation $2.50 


The Carolina 
Low Country 


By Members of the Society for the 
Preservation of Spirituals 


“Triumphs, defeats, despairs and re- 
coveries”—and descriptions of one of 
the loveliest sections of America are 
beautifully presented in this book, 
which is the cooperative product of a 
group of nationally known writers and 
artists. Included are the words and mu- 
sic of fifty unusual Negro spirituals. $5.00 


* 
illustrated Magic 
By Ottokar Fischer 
“The book is fascinating from the first 
to the last page... The work has exten- 
sive advice for amateurs and those de- 
sirous of commanding the admiration of 


parlor audiences. An excellent book for 
a Christmas list.”— New York Sun $5.00 


The Story of 


the Devil 
By Arturo Graf 


“Crammed to bursting with fascinating 
stories and anecdotes.”— Brooklyn 


Eagle $3.00 


New $1.00 Editions 





A Preface to Morals 
By Walter Lippmann 


Fear 
By John Rathbone Oliver 


Your Money’s Worth 
By Stuart Chase and F. J. Schlink 








Stuart Chase’s 


BEST SELLER 


MEXICO 


In collaboration with Marian Tyler 








WILL ROGERS says: “Don’t fail to read Stuart Chase’s wonderful 
book, Mexico. It’s the greatest thing you ever read on any country.” 
“It is at once a brilliant kaleidoscopic picture of Mexico, past and 
present, and an enormously stimulating and provocative commen- 
tary on the machine age.”—Cincinnati Times Star. Illustrations by 


Diego Rivera $3.00 


“Rich, pungent... °° 


MALAISIE 


THE GONCOURT PRIZE NOVEL 
By HENRI FAUCONNIER 


LAURENCE STALLINGS says: “ Malaisie is a beautiful book. 

Deep and thoughtful, filled with all manner of rare philosophy, 

possessed with a quality of art one associates with modern French 

ey ... Let us say once and for all that Malaisie ...is a perfect 
oney of a book.”—New York Sun 


The London Times says of this story of life on a Malay rubber 
plantation: “Malaisie is a delightful book, an elixir to sip, tastin 
its rare philosophy and beauty.” $2.00 





EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
MATTHIAS AT THE DOOR 


——— 


WILLIAM LYON PHELPS writes: “Mr. Robinson’s 
new poem is one of his most notable works. Its dignity 
and austerity, its severe beauty in construction and 
style, its shrewd and profound analysis of human na- 
ture, its smouldering passion, reveal the foremost living 
American poet in the plenitude of his powers.” 

$1.75; limited edition $25.00 





JOHN MASEFIELD 
MINNIE MAYLOW’S STORY 


*,..all pure Masefield with the naiveté of rimes he learned from Chaucer 

and all the imagery he got from Mallory...I, for one, see no reason why Minnie 

Maylow’s volume will not endure along with all the rest of Masefield.” 
—Laurence Stallings, New York Sun 


“John Masefield’s new book is a source of pure pleasure.”— Philadelphia Inquirer 
Limited, signed edition $25.00; regular edition $2.50 


THE DIVINE COMEDY 
Translation by JEFFERSON B. FLETCHER 


“Professor Fletcher’s translation is by far the best I have ever seen, combining 
as it does the qualities of thorough understanding, fidelity, resourcefulness and 
poetic feeling.”—C. H. Grandgent. Illustrated $5.00; limited edition $25.00 


THE STORY OF | 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By EDMUND KEMPER BROADUS 


“An extremely readable (and, of course, extremely interesting) presentation of 
the development of literature in our language, traced from the days of the Celt 
and Anglo-Saxon story tellers to our time...It is an admirable volume.”—Port- 
Illustrated $5.00 


land Express 


ROME AND THE 


ROMANS 
By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


“A popular and richly illustrated account of daily 
life in Rome, the growth of the Roman empire, and 
the influence of Rome and her institutions and liter- 
ature on later civilization.”— Chicago Post $5.00 


Obtainable at all bookstores 





COMPANIONS 
ON THE TRAIL 


By the author of 
A Son of the Middle Border 


“Every once in a while a book comes 
along which I like to hold in my hand 
while I curl up on a sofa and settle 
back in good, old-fashioned enjoyment. 
Such a volume is Companions on the 
Trail”—Charles Hanson Towne $2.50 


HAMLIN mare 




















































































Gandhi at Work 


Edited by Charles F. Andrews 


The second volume of Gandhi’s auto- 
biography. Read in conjunction with 
Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story and 
Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas, this book will 
give you a complete view of the man. 


$2.50 Three volumes boxed $7.50 


Portrait of an 


American 
By Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


“This is a rich and overflowing book... 
For native tang and feeling, for spa- 
cious implications, this Portrait of an 
American should be “placed alongside 
A Son of the Middle Border.”—New 
York Herald Tribune $2.00 


Home from the Sea 
By Sir Arthur H. Rostron 


The retired Commodore of the Cunard 
Line, and hero of the Titanic disaster, 
tells the story of his intersting life at 
sea. $3.50 


The Story of 
Jadwiga 


By Charlotte Kellogg 


“,.. brings to light the life of Jadwiga, 
Poland’s great queen . . . a life of high 
romance and imperial dignity, facina- 
ting because of the renunciation of a 
great personal love for the sake of the 
state.”—New York Sun $ 


Native Stock 
By Arthur Pound 


“This book is a very valuable piece of 
work, reviving as it does several all- 
but-forgotten Americans of the early 
days who embody one or more typically 
American qualities...Mr. Pound has a 
gift for investing these lesser heroes with 
the breath of life.”—-The Nation $2.50 


Snakes of the World - 


By Raymond L. Ditmars 


The Curator of Mammals and Reptiles 
at the New York Zodélogical Park has 
written “a fascinating book, full of inti- 
mate knowledge of snake life and hab- 
its in all parts of the world,” says the 
New York Herald Tribune. Fully ilius- 
trated. $6.00 


The New Concep- 


tions of Matter 
By C. G. Darwin 


A new book on modern science in the 
tradition of Eddington, Jeans and 
Whitehead. The work is based on the 
Lowell lectures and describes, with ut- 
most clarity, the broad features of the 
new physics. $3.00 
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THE BARTENDER 


Here are glimpses from Russel Crouse’s gay 
new book of our yesterdays of ruffled panties and 
Floradora girls, mustachios, tights and barroom vir- 
tuosos. A book to make you merry, and, if you’re over 
thirty, probably weep a bit. Here, in a big, sumptu- 
ously illustrated book that will solve once and for all 
your problem of what to give for Christmas, are re- 
created by the urbane, brilliant, slyly humorous Mr. 
Crouse, those golden-days that all of us can faintly 


remember. $5 Everywhere. DousLepay, Doran 


P.S. t¢ you haven't already a copy, ask your 
bookseller to show you Mr. Currier &@ Mr. Ives, 
Russel Crouse’s famous story of America’s 
best-loved print makers. $5 





LIKE 
YES'TERDA 


by Russel Crouse 

















Points of View 





“The Waves” 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

In America we incline to make much of 
the condescension of British critics to- 
ward our literature. I wonder if our treat- 
ment of Mrs. Woolf’s latest novel may 
not be an indication that American re- 
viewers are likely to look and pass by 
on the other side, where British fiction is 
concerned. 

So far as I have seen them, reviews of 
“The Waves”* have been little more than 
casual. There has been talk of style, which 
one who knows is ready to take for 
granted with Mrs. Woolf, although here, it 
seems to me, she has come nearer to fus- 
ing prose and poetry into an expression of 
unapproached beauty than she has in 
any of her previous writing. There has 
been talk of experiment, of the absence 
of plot, of vagaries of punctuation and 
sentence structure, of a hundred other 
superficial things which don’t very much 
matter. And there has been enough com- 
ment on difficulty to warn off any reader 
who doesn’t happen to agree with St. 
Thomas Aquinas that beauty—even like 
truth and goodness—is one of the most 
difficult things in the world, demanding 
a strenuous effort, which, in the end, is 
more than adequately rewarded. 

But who has spoken clearly out to 
pronounce “The Waves” one of the most 
important novels of our day, as it so cer- 
tainly is, worth any number of meretri- 
cious best-sellers and book club selec- 
tions; a book which, on its appearance, 
should have been met with a “hats off” 
respect from the critics? 

In the first place, it is life caught from 
the angle of one of life’s sharpest mys- 
teries—the sense of time passing. Mrs. 
Woolf has experimented with time pass- 
ing in “To the Lighthouse” and in “Or- 
lando.” In “The Waves” she passes be- 
yond experiment to mature accomplish- 
ment; so that I venture the verdict that 
better than any other novelist she has 
solved one of the major problems of fic- 
tion, and has actually given the reader 
a full realization of the time element. 
Secondly, Mrs. Woolf has subtly shown 
the changes wrought by the movement of 
time. They are not changes to be easily 
apprehended, to be realized as one real- 
izes that a friend is today wearing a brown 
suit where yesterday he wore a blue one. 
But they are none the less real for our 
inability to see. We do not see; but we 
feel the changes which Guite defy our 
efforts to account for them. So Bernard, 
in the final section of the book, adding up 
the differences in his personal appearance, 
must admit, baffled by the problem, that 
the whole is more than the sum of parts. 

Time and change, the impinging of 
time and experience upon individuals 
make up the important substance of “The 
Waves.” And the power and significance 
of the novel is in the effects wrought by 
time and change, until Louis becomes the 
practical man of affairs, Susan the ma- 
tron of domesticity, Jinny the hard-sur- 
faced sophisticate, and so on... . And 
vet the summary is only tentative. Mrs. 
Woolf is too wise to believe that the sub- 
tleties of human personality can be de- 
fined in a label, and she makes Louis, 
Susan, and Jinny more, even to them- 
selves, than the convenience of a ticket 
can define. Perhans Bernard best illus- 
trates the point of view. Phrase-making 
littérateur, man of pose, only in the end 
does he succeed in putting off pose and 
phrase to face the real self, able trium- 
phantly to declare, “Against you I will 
fling mvself. unvanquished and unyield- 
ing, O Death.” Then only is it time for 
the waves, as they do in Mrs. Woolf’s 
final sentence, to break on the shore. 

The value of “The Waves” is in its 
significant presentation, to a generation 
which. has largely forgotten, of what lit- 
erature, when it has known itself, has 
alwavs regarded as of first importance; 
man in the midst of things, man set upon 
by things, man confused, facing that in- 
ner real self of whose existence he feels 
sure. Whereas the Psalmist turned out- 
ward to God and queried, “What is man 
that Thou art mindful of him?” Mrs. 
Woolf's characters turn to that inward 
self and question, “What then is this I. 
and for what does it count?” And so the 
book, based as it all essentially is on the 


* See page 346. 














elemental dualism of reality, becomes the 
eternal drama of subject and object, of 
inner and outer, of the eternal and the 
flux. Being that, and being written oyt 
of all of: Mrs. Woolf’s mastery of her 
craft, “The Waves” is a novel of first 
importance; one of the few. which have 
come in our own day with so much as a 
small chance to survive the vigorous test 
of time. 
Ear DANIELs. 
Colgate University. 


“Electra’’ 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Mr. Canby’s criticism of Eugene 
O’Neill’s “Mourning Becomes Electra” 
was so puzzling as to lead me to read him 
several times to get the kernel of his 
objections. It would seem to come to a 
conviction which he feels very strongly 
of this work’s thorough decadence. Such 
would seem as fair a summing up of his 
comments as one could make shortly. I 
should say he errs for two large reasons. 

Granted that O’Neill has undertaken 
to write a tragedy rather definitely to 
be identified with the classical tradition, 
what right has a critic to interpret what 
he says as propagandistic, or personal, 
or in any way a commentary on anything 
but the lives of the definite people posited, 
by the right of the dramatist so to posit? 
What call is there to refer for purposes 
of determining validity to anything in 
American life, past or present, or the au- 
thor’s relation to it, when high tragedy, 
the most elemental of forms, works with 
emotions and ideas common to every so- 
ciety and depends for its success on the 
taut, electric fire with which it arouses 
and burns out its auditor’s sympathy and 
fright? For tragedy in this vein depends 
on nothing but inherently human ele- 
ments in conflict to the death, and I can- 
not discover, even in Mr. Canby’s indict- 
ment, that anything non-human and un- 
real is used. Indeed the moderns perhaps 
have read the despised researchers into 
the psychology of the unconscious to such 
profit that they out-do humanistically the 
Greeks when they make Fate which had 
stalked from without, now more subtly 
and truthfully pursue from within. 

Secondly, if I understand the nature of 
tragedy as it has been most seriously and 
intensely practised, purer tragedy that 
really undertakes to shake its auditor to 
the depths, Mr. Canby is wrong in his 
objection to any motives or acts at all, 
seriously employed, that may arouse pity 
and fear. Even incest, by its very force 
as the most binding of all tabus, has 
been recognized by a_ succession 
dramatists from the creator of “(Cdipus 
Rex,” through John Ford and Shelley. 
Who can think of a tragedy without “the 
warped mind, the unbalanced imagina- 
tion, and characters sick from their own 
complexities.” This, and much more of 
the review might have been written of 
“Hamlet” at its premiére. 

Rather, do not O’Neill’s remarkable 
powers of composition call for actually 
dramatic criticism: an analysis and judg- 
ment of how well he has written the play 
at hand? Literature of such kind, preten- 
sion, and admitted quality deserves bet- 
ter than the cudgel of sociologist. 

THEODORE PURINTUN. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 








Lowell Letters 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

May I ask for the space in your pages 
to say that, having undertaken to prepare 
a volume of hitherto unpublished letters 
of James Russell Lowell, of which many, 
addressed to his daughter and others, are 
already in my hands, I should be grateful, 
as would also the grandchildren of Low- 
ell, for any additions to this material? 
Possessors of unprinted letters from him 
to American or English correspondents 
may be assured that the opportunity to 
examine these letters, either in copies oF 
in the original, would be heartily appre- 
ciated, and that such originals as may be 
lent to me will be promptly returned after 
the copying of passages which may prove 
adapted to the purpose I have in view. 
Communications should be sent to me at 
the address below. 

M. A. DeWotre Howe. 

26 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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fen out 
of her | h e l - 
tt We select these titles from our 1931 List .. . 
ch as a 
us test 
[IELS. PENROD, Up to 10 Years 
His Complete Story THE YELLOW SHOP 
. ; by Rachel Field. A small, bright book about a boy and 
by Booth Tarkington, illustr ated girl who kept real shop alongside the Turnpike. $.75 
eas by Gordon Grant. Penrod, 

“Penrod and Sam,” and “Pen- THE OTHER SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 
ugene rod Jashber” in one convenient by May Justus, illus. by Mabel Pugh. Glory’s daily life in 
—_ volume. P. G. Wodehouse says: the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee, until one day she 
of his “The stories of Penrod are the best went off to Far Beyant. s150 
as " American short stories.” $2.50 MOM DU Jos 
‘ongly 

Such by Erick Berry. An African doll, lost in the jungle, ex- 
of his For Older Boys and Girls perienced some marvelous adventures. $1.50 
no TAWNY MORE 
— by Monica Shannon, illustrated by Jean Charlot. An 
oe eighteenth century tale of buccaneering days. $2.00 8 to 80 Years 
ition, YOUNG TRAJAN MARY PAXSON: Her Book 
what by Elizabeth Cleveland Miller, illustrated by Maud and by Mary S. Paxson, illus. by Pelagie Doane. The real and 
ore Miska Petersham. A peasant revolt in Romania led by original diary of a child from 1880 to 1884—amusing, 
sited, Young Trajan, who was loved by Frosina. $2.00 authentic. $1.00 
wv a CARGO THE ROVING LOBSTER 
si ‘4 rent —— _ py ey Q. Gimngy™ Mystery and by Arthur Mason, illus. by Robert Lawson. Nonsense about 
» au- adventure tor a boy and his dog on a tramp l/iner. $2.00 a lobster who decided to move to land and didn’t like it. 
edy, WINDY ISLAND 
with by Theodore Acland Harper and Winifred Harper, illus- 
fa trated by Lowell Houser. Bob Cornish’s schooldays in New 
Zealand until he had his own herd of sheep. $2.00 
USES 
and ALASKA BEAR TRAILS THE CHRIST CHILD 
ends by Harold McCracken, illus. with photographs. An ex- by Maud and Miska Petersham 
= plorer’s account of the Kodiak grizzly and other northern 
Net. game animals. $2.50 Verses from the Bible interpreted rev- 
un- STRAIGHT SHOOTINC erently by lovely pictures in five col- 
a by Thomson Burtis, illus. by Frank Dobias. Thrilling ad- ors—the perfect introduction to the 
a ventures of a movie camera man who shot air pictures. $2.00 best-loved story. “A vivid, colorful, 
a THE GAY MYSTERY ichly” inspirational book.” — Harry 
a . . richly inspirational book. arry 
had by Ethel Cook Eliot, illus. by Ruth King. A boarding-school H $2.00 
btly mix-up that concerned Mary Gay, Jessica’s friend. $2.00 a : 
ie THE SPANISH MCQUADES 
by Mary Dickerson Donahey, illus. by William Donahey and 
d , : y> y , 
“ Robb Beebe. Two American girls trail a family mystery to 6 to 12 Yeors 
~ Fonmen. $2.00 MISS JIMMY DEANE 
a DICCINCGC IN YUCATAN by Rose B. Knox, illus. by Manning deV. Lee. A little girl 
ity by Ann Axtell Morris, illus. by Jean Charlot. and the fun she had on a Southern plantation 80 years ago. 
res With the Carnegie expedition on an exciting $2.00 
has hunt among Mayan ruins. $3.50 
of MELISSA ANN 
Dus by Ethel Parton, illus. by Marie Lawson. An amusing child 
. —L For the Picture Book Age and her adventures in Newburyport, Mass., 100 -— ° 
la- ‘ 
THE SHIRE COLT 
“t we by — and Jan —_ A record of MARTINE AND MICHEL 
of the Colt’s adventures his first summer by Mildred Criss, illus. by E. A. Verpilleux. Two peasant 
= easly orig or amma wad children in the Jura Mountains share their problems and 
~ : Al 3 Reg. ed. $2.00, Lim. ed. $10.00 good times. $2.00 
4 is 5 "4 JOAN Ane ERNE ONCE THERE WAS AND WAS NOT 
> by May Mulvany Dauteur. A gay ke E. D nd B . . 
, od y George E. Dane a eatrice J. Dane, illus. by Rhea 
4 Pa, 7 om ye agpee my ey "90.00 Wells. Tales that the grandfathers tell in Majorca. $2.00 
i ANCUS AND THECAT — CRANES FLYING SOUTH 
“SE by Marjorie Flack. A cat has invaded by N. Karazin, trars. by Magdalen Pokrovsky, illus. by 
; 3 oe ome of Ge gee “aa Vera Bock. The fine, imaginative account of a flight of 
. y, i@ a , cranes from Russia, told by a young crane. $2.50 
.: ANDY AND POLLY 
: by Rhea Wells. Telling of a success- THE HOUSE IN HIDDEN LANE 
Se Sa by Augusta Huiell Seaman, illus. by Ann Brockman. Two 
8 parrot. $1.00 mystery stories of vacation days for younger girls. $1.75 
e 
8 
- 3 Write for the Complete Catalogue of JUNIOR BOOKS to 
, ae DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. : tt ott ~—Ss Garden City, N. Y. 
A H 
s hg _"% Here is one book for every boy and girl 
J rs ; 
' : HAIL COLUMBIA 
) eS | 
’ TS ' ° ° 
. ’ The Life of a Nation 
’ a Marie Lawson’s spirited chronicle of the United States from its earliest beginnings to the 
present—told with many color pictures that have the same vivid flavor of the text. May 





, Lamberton Becker, in the SATURDAY Review of November 14th, calls “Hail Columbia” a book 
to “take the curse off history for the young.” Junior and senior high school age. $5.00: 
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The W ycliffe-Pepin Case 


Ready now 


af ANSWER | 


Piweve you anythj,, nge 





A Gift Worth Giving 
POE Publishere 551 Fifth Ave., New York 














BY MARGARET AYER BARNES 
AUTHOR OF THE PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 
“YEARS OF GRACE” 





THE STORY OF A TWICE-MARRIED LADY AND 
OF THE FIVE DAYS SHE WAVERED BETWEEN 
THE HUSBAND WHO LOVED HER NOT WISELY 
AND THE ONE WHO HAD LOVED HER TOO 
WELL. - . - . - $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


The Smallest Publishing House ix. the World 
HENRY, LONGWELL & ANOTHER 


announces (ready December 9) 


NOTES ON BERMUDA 


By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


x *& & By kindness of the Trade, this little book is on sale in most bookshops. But our 
minuscule wares sometimes get lost in the shuffle; if not found, please order direct from our 
Superintendent of Sales, Mr. F. C. Henry, 244 Madison Ave., New York City. Bound in Gulf 
— parchment and executed in every particular by the famous press of William Edwin 
udge 

* & & We have ordered what is, for us, the enormous edition of 2,000 copies; but we can 
print more, and expect to. 

* *& & No envelope-stuffers, no autograhped copies, no Swindle Sheets, no otiose stockholders, 
no Overhead; and hardly any royalties. Therefore we can sell this little book for $I. 

*% *& & $I per copy, cash with order. 

*& %& & Do not delay until the !ast moment as our Distribution Department is easily unnerved. 


HENRY, LONGWELL & ANOTHER 
AShland 4-6800 (ask for Miss Mahler) 





























The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 
are noted here as received. 





. . 
Fiction 
THE DESTROYER. By Ernest POoo.e. 

Macmillan. 1931. $2. 

Mr. Poole is angry; he views with alarm, 
and his sensibilities are thoroughly of- 
fended. The broad outlines of his attack 
are indicated, on the last page of his novel, 
in the thoughts of one of his characters: 
“He was bitter against . . . the bunk and 
the hypocrisy, the greed for money, boost 
and boom, the lusts, the graft, the vio- 
lence, and all the crass stupidities, which 
make up so large a part of the life of our 
country nowadays.” The novel is fabri- 
cated for the sole purpose of elaborating 
this dissatisfaction, and the destroyer of 
the title is evidently this spirit of “boost 
and boom.” Young Jack Wyckoff was de- 
stroyed, and with him went the happi- 
ness and the ideals of his father and 
mother. Mr. Poole implies that there are 
many Jack Wyckoff’s in the land—sensi- 
tive idealists with whom the times are 
always out of step, and whom the times in 
the end destroy. Whose is the fault? Mr. 
Poole has no shadow of doubt. 

Many intelligent citizens take much of 
this indictment against our United States 
for granted. They assume it to be matter 
of common belief that our social and eco- 
nomic structures are often silly, crude, 
or downright wrong. If any statement of 
grief and anger at things in general is 
to be effective, it must be organized with 
vigor and accuracy, to say nothing of 
skill. In hardly any other kind of novel 
does the not quite first-rate fail so dis- 
mally as in this. Mr. Poole is entirely out 
of the running; he is vague, petulant, 
flaccid. His novel has no quality that im- 
pels us to take seriously his woe-unto-ye- 
miserable-sinners. And lacking that force, 
it becomes merely annoying, the fretful- 
ness of a sick child. 

Has the Ernest Poole of “The Harbor” 
quite vanished? That fine tale, published 
many years ago, stands clearly in our 
memory for its vigor and honesty. 


TURNABOUT. By Tuorne SmirH. Dou- 
bleday, Doran. 1931. $2. 

The reader who intends to grapple with 
Thorne Smith’s new novel must be pre- 
pared to toss to one side all consideration 
of the probabilities as well as all preju- 
dices about the conventions, for this is a 
light-hearted and irresponsible extrava- 
ganza, in which much happens that 
couldn’t and the characters do and say 
everything they shouldn’t. 

It is a pity that the publishers have 
taken occasion to announce “Turnabout” 
on the wrapper as a book “which Anatole 
France might have signed,” for, of course, 
Anatole France’s distinguishing mark was 
wit, and there is no wit in “Turnabout.” 
But though it has no wit, it shows flashes 
of irony, and contains plenty of knock- 
about, none-too-delicately-seasoned fun, 
of the type which used to keep the au- 
diences of the old, unreformed music- 
hall stage in roars of laughter. 

The motivation—a sudden mutual 
change of ‘sex between a man and his wife 
through the magic powers of an Egyptian 
statuette—is obviously one which opens 
the door to any amount of comic inde- 
corum, and it cannot be said that the 
author has missed very many of her op- 
portunities. The background is a pros- 
perous commuter community near New 
York. Tim Willows, an advertising man, 
and his wife, Sally, live in perpetual dis- 
agreement and envy of each other’s lot. 
After a particularly riotous gin-party, 
things come to a climax, and little Mr. 
Ram, their household god, indignant at 
their everlasting bickerings, gets to work 
with his ancient Egyptian spells. 

The resulting interchange of personali- 
ties, as in Anstey’s “Vice Versa,” proves 
deplorably unpleasant for both parties, 
and especially for Tim, when he discovers 
that, in his wife’s body, he is going to 
have a baby. From this point on, the hu- 
mor becomes increasingly obstetrical, and 
finally culminates in a slapstick scene in 
a maternity hospital, after which the Wil- 
lows resume their own bodies. 

The author has a keen eye for the ridic- 
ulous and the pretentious in our modern 
social institutions, such as advertising 
agencies, church suppers, and magistrates’ 
courts, and displays a primitive zest in 
making them primitively ridiculous. 

Parts of the book really are hilarious- 
ly funny, if the reader does not mind 





the anatomical and lavatory implications, 
while the portrait of “Dopey,” the un. 
gainly hound, is a delightful dog study, 
On the whole, it is pretty safe to predict 
that this is not one of the volumes which 
Mr. Sumner will list among the “Hundreq 
Best Books.” 


SPECIAL HUNGER. By Georce O’Nen, 

Liveright. 1931. $2.50. 

This is a novelized life of John Keats, 
The novelized biography is a hybrid form 
which must always stand on its defence: 
if its author has avoided the pains, and 
lost the guarantee of authenticity, of the 
true biography, he ean justify himself 
only by producing a good novel. Mr. 
O’Neil has not done this. It is a pity, but 
it was almost unavoidable, from the na- 
ture of his subject. There are figures 
whose lives are so eventful, or so psy- 
chologically interesting (like Shelley), or 
even so mysterious, that they lend them- 
selves to a free treatment and have in 
them a good story; but Keats’s life was 
marked by little except cramped circum- 
stances and one unhappy and one-sided 
love affair, and the unfolding of his mind 
appears to have been, for a poet, unusu- 
ally straightforward. He does not seem 
promising material for a novel, as dis- 
tinct from a biography. 

At all events, Mr. O’Neil has not suc- 
ceeded in getting a novel out of him. The 
successive incidents of his life are there, 
the publication of this book and that, 
meetings with various people, extracts 
from the quarterly reviews, but nothing of 
the essential Keats, nothing to show why 

(Continued on page 357) 











‘tg: WAITED 
FOR THE CRITICS 


to discover 


THE LOVE 
:OF MARIO 
FERRARO 


--- AND THEY HAVE 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER 








“An Exceptionally Able 
Novel, overflowing with riches 
of character and background. Far 
above the average in the things 
that make for good reading.” 

—The Saturday Review of Literature 









“Can Be Counted Upon 
to Disturb Your Dreams — 
= while you hurry after Mario, hap- 
= py to pursue such venturesome 


romanticism.” —The New York 
Herald-Tribune Books 










“Here is a Modern Reman- 

= tic Novel of strong passions 
and far places which belongs 
with the best of its kind.” 


—The New York Times 
Book Review 
























‘‘A Magnificent Adven- 
ture awaits you in THE LOVE 
OF MARIO FERRARO. Writ- 
ten with the aesthetic sensitiveness 
of Lafcadio Hearn and the pictorial 
expressiveness of Conrad.” 

—The Pittsburgh Press 










The Love of Mario Ferraro 
is at your bookstore. $2.50 


THE LOVE 
OF MARIO 
FERRARO 


By JOHN FABRICIUS 







SIMON & SCHUSTER Publishers 
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e works are the Latin grammars of Ben- | Siegel appearing within the month in the 
Tr e Rea CY S Gu 7 d e nett, Allen and Greenough, and Gilder- | New York Evening Post. D. R., New 
sleeve; “Harper’s Dictionary” edited by | York, wishes to find a book listed some- 
Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER a Short, and Lewis’s “Elemen- | where between January 1930 and last 
le a , tary Latin Dictionary.” It may be pos- | May, in which words grouped by subject 
Sourday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent ofthe inquires received can | Collar and Danill's “Psst Wear Latin | Grevk roots for each word’ 1 have ‘no 
"a : a ollar and Daniell’s “First Year Latin” | Greek roots for each word. I have no 
ications, _ answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for | 214 after a brief surv ey of this proceed | record of this, but a persistent conviction 
the un. to the classical authors in Loeb. A very | that I have seen such a work; I hope 
og study, elementary book for reading Latin would | someone can identify it. It has long been 
© predict M., Mexico City, Mex., asks for books , the safe side of trouble such as libel suits. | be H. C. Nutting’s “Ad Alpes,” a tale of | a pastime of Greek professors—who 
ies which on mechanics and technique of mag- On the historical side two books are es- Roman life (Scott Foresman), which has nowadays have time on their hands—to 
Hundred ot ee publishing, editorial work, and edit- pecially interesting; F. A. Mumby’s “Pub- vocabulary and footnotes; it is juvenile | prove by some such means what would 
ing for magazines. The letter specified e lishing and Bookselling” (Bowker), a but makes an easy approach to more happen to the arts and sciences if Greek 
; fairly long list of points on which enlight- huge history from earliest times to mod- | difficult Latin. roots were suddenly routed out. 

y O’Nen, enment was desired in matters of tech- ern English firms and houses, and Frank Selections in books for the study of E. L., Cleveland, O., an expert, puts 
nique, and they were all attended to by Presbrey’s “History and Development of | medieval Latin would be more inter- « the finishing touch to the pon a 
in Keats, Greer’s “Advertising and Its Mechanical Advertising” (Doubleday, Doran). esting, as such books are more from the tian list. Here, she says, are the really 
rid form Production,” a large and truly valuable J. M., Notre Dame, Indiana, asks if | Point of view of the advanced student. | classic books, beginning with T. G. Jack- 
defence: work published by Crowell. This book is , there has appeared any book im | The following books are considered in- | son’s “Dalmatia, the Quarnero and 
uns, and of course meant specially for the prac- | English about German or French Ca- | teresting: “An Anthology of Medieval | Istra” (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1887, 3 
y, of the tical advertising man, but what it has to | tholic literature, or articles in magazines | Latin,” by Stephen Gaselee (Macmillan, | vols.) The writer was a distinguished 
himself say about processes and methods, whether | about this subject. The Catholic Book London, 1925); this has no vocabulary | architect and the architectural interest is 
vel. Mr. of lay-out or typographical details, or Ben | Club, to which I applied for information, | 224 neither has Karl P. Harrington's | first in his books, but they are thorough- 
pity, but Day, or offset, or any of the matters about | says that there is not much literature on “Medieval Latin” (Allyn and Bacon); C. | ly pleasing merely as travel. The best 
the na- which printers and publishers concern | this subject. In Katharine Bregy’s “Poets | S. Beeson’s “Primer of Medieval Latin” | single book on Dalmatia is F. Hamilton 
figures themselves, is likely to be a lifesaver toa | and Pilgrims” there is one essay, and (Scott Foresman) has a vocabulary. Jackson’s “The Shores of the Adriatic: 
“ L ai beginner. “Journalistic Vocations,” by C. | George Shuster has had three essays on Add to the list of American novel- | the Austrian side; the Kustenlande, 
rp ), or E Rogers (Appleton), tells what sort of | that subject in the Bookman during the | poems the new one by Eda Lou Walton, | Istria, and Dalmatia” (Dutton, 1908) 
: em- work is expected of every sort of brain- | last year. There is also information to be recently published by Brewer & Warren, | which has many illustrations. The best 
ap in worker connected with a newspaper or found in articles which have appeared Jane Matthew.” A California corre- guidebooks are Luigi Villari’s “Ragusa,” 
ife was magazine, or employed in sidelines such | in various issues of the Commonweal, spondent tells me to include in the list | and the “Handbook of Dalmatia” of Har- 
‘ircum- as publicity. I turned first, of course, to | the Catholic World, and the two foreign of books to be used in a study course | tleben, published in Vienna and Leipzig, 
e-sided the duties of a literary editor and found | publications, Studies and the Month. In | in the English essay one I had suggested | with Maude M. Holbach’s “Dalmatia” 
1s mind them faithfully enumerated; then I looked the first issues of America there were in earlier lists but overlooked this time: (Lane, London, 1910), accurate and 
unusu- for those of the associate editor and found | articles on French Catholic literature. “Century Readings in the English Es- | thoroughly pleasing, more popular and 
rt seem that they were to do what the literary say,” by Louis Wann (Century), which | less full than the “classics” listed above. 
as dis- editor is supposed to do, so I knew the A., Knoxville, Tenn., asks if there | has an introductory essay on “The De- | Then there is Lester G. Hornby’s “Bal- 
author had the right professional slant. , is a dictionary and grammar, or | velopment of the Essay in English.” kan Sketches” (Little, Brown), sketches 
ot suc- This is a book for anyone looking to see | combination of the two, to help in the , | and descriptions by an artist, more than 
- The where he can get a foothold in the pro- | reading of Latin, both classical and med- H L. H., Indianapolis, Ind., is looking | half of the book devoted to Dalmatia, the 
| there, fession. “Magazine Article Writing,” by | ieval. “I am familiar with the modern ~ fora lost book about crafts in the | rest to Bosnia, especially Sarajevo, where 
that, Brennecke and Clark (Macmillan), and | romance languages, particularly Spanish | Southern Appalachians, recently pub- travellers are almost sure to go if they 
xtracts “Writing for Profit,’ by Donald Wilhelm | and French and have studied Latin four | lished, whose title and author are not | once get to Dubrovnik. Jugoslavja, the 
hing of (McGraw-Hill), are practical manuals | years in high school.” Anne S. Pratt of | known to him. This is clearly “Mountain | monthly publication of the Jugoslav 
w why for writers; the latter covers more ground, | the Yale University Library, to which I | Homespun,” by Frances Louisa Goodrich | Tourist Society “Putnik” (The Pilgrim), 
the former goes more into details; another | referred this call, suggests that the | (Yale University Press), who brought | is published in Split, Jugoslavia. This 
good book is “Chats on Feature Writing,” | reader secure some such book as Ed- | about a revival of mountain handicraft | journal has a wealth of beautiful illus- 
by H. F. Harrington (Harper). “Problems | win Post’s “Latin at Sight” (Ginn) which | in North Carolina and wrote a book | trations in every number, designed most 
of Newspaper Publishing,” by Buford | has footnotes with explanations, and | about it that has been enthusiastically | successfully to enlist the interest of 
Brown (Harper), is especially for weekly | after reading this read the “Loeb Clas- | brought to my attention by several read- | tourists. Each number has a descriptive 
and daily newspapers outside large cities; | sics’ which have the English opposite | ers in cities far apart. M. D. L., Yonkers, | article in English, several in German, 
it deals with financing, promotion, circu- | the Latin, making a very interesting way | N. Y., tells H. T. who wanted to know | and occasional ones in other languages, 
lation, and other business problems, and | to read Latin. There is no combined | about the Youth Movement in Germany, | and the advertisements form a guide in 

includes enough law to keep an editor on | dictionary and grammar: the standard | to consult a series of six articles by Ruth | themselves. 
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One of the Most Important Autobiographies of Our Generation! 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE 
VON BLILOW 


Volume I.- Volume Il. 
From Secretary of State to From the Morocco Crisis to Resignation, 
imperial Chancellor, 1903-1909 
1897-1903 “This volume throws its light brilliantly on the pro- 


«The most sensational and 
entertaining, if not the most 
important, of all post-bellum 
diplomatic reminiscences are 
at last before us.” —The New 
York Times. 


“No political book of such charm and splendor has 
appeared in Germany since the War... one reads this 
book absolutely with the excitement and pleasure of an 
exquisite novel.” —Emil Ludwig in Das Tagebuch, Berlin. 

“The most brilliant and among the most important of 
the personal stories of the great pre-war European states- 
men.” —The New York Herald Tribune. 

“Everybody must read it. It is the best autobiography 
we have had for many years.’’"—Charles Hanson Towne in 


“The most important of all biographies that have 
appeared in Germany since the War.”——The Manchester 


tagonists in the European scene... 
amazing freedom and a flow of caustic comment, into 
the inner circles of the Kaiser at the most critical period 
of German history.’’— The Times, London. 


introduces us, with 


“A brilliant and amusing narrative.” —The Spectator, 
London. 

“As amazing and important as the previous section... 
The book must be read for its brilliant writing, its cynical 
humour, and its faithful reproduction of the atmosphere 
in which the rulers and high personages of Germany 
moved in those pre-war years.” —Sir Sidney Low in The 
Observer, London. 

“The first volume was engrossing; as for this one I 
honestly think it is the most fascinating volume of political 
reminiscences that I have ever read.’’—J. C. Squire in 
John O’London’s Weekly. 

“The second volume to appear in English of this 
supremely entertaining, intimate, insinuating, and withal, 
important human document, develops the two main 





theses of the first—the expansion of the Imperial Reich 


“Masterful memoirs, full of political wisdom, enter- 
and the character of Wilhelm II.’’-—The New York Times. 


tainingly written.” —The Saturday Review of Literature. 





Two Volumes, 16 illustrations in each, in box, $10.00. Sold Separately, $5.00 each, at all Booksellers 
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In the Air 


THE MODEL AIRCRAFT BUILDER. By 
CHELSEA Fraser. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell. 1931. $2.50. 

THE PRIZE WINNERS’ BOOK OF MOD- 
EL AIRPLANES. Edited by Cart H. 
Craupy. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. 1931. $3. 

BERNT BALCHEN: VIKING OF THE 
AIR. By Joun Lawrence. New York: 
Brewer, Warren & Putnam. 1931. $1.75. 

BURNING UP THE SKY. By Bos Bucx. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1931. 
$1.75. 

ADVENTURES OF THE BOY GLIDERS. 
By Eustace L. Apams. The same. 


STRAIGHT SHOOTING. By Tuomas 
Burtis. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Co. 1931. $2. 


Reviewed by Barrett Sruptey, U. S. N. 


R. FRASER’S book is in- 
tended for the young person 
who likes to build models out 
of the odds and ends of boards 

and boxes and scraps out in the garage. 
The author tells you just how to build 
a mechanical training plane with a stick 
and controls like the real thing. Or, 
if you are more ambitious, he gives you 
the plans of an electrical training plane, 
in which a tiny plane perched above your 
cockpit moves in response to the controls 
just the way your plane would. Then 
there are scale models in wood of famous 
planes, and simple models with rubber 
band motors that will fly. A book for the 
boy with tools. 

“The Prize Winner’s Book of Airplanes,” 
gives the descriptions, dimensions, and 
structural details of more than forty mod- 
el airplanes which have flown successfully 
in various contests. It includes diagrams 
and all directions necessary to construct 
them. A book for the boy who wants dis- 
tance and duration from models built to 
exact specifications. 

“Bernt Balchen, Viking of the Air” is 
the life story of the tough-bodied, clear- 
headed young Norwegian who flew to 
fame with Byrd. As a boy, he dug holes 
in the snow and slept in them to harden 
himself. In skiing, skating, boxing, hunt- 
ing, he showed the vigor that later took 
him flying all over the world. Working on 
taxicab motors, he learned mechanics. A 
fortunate appointment made him a Lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Air Service, where he 
won a reputation as a pilot who could take 
a plane anywhere one could fly. Amund- 
sen, looking for men as a base crew for the 
Norge in Spitzbergen, chose him to go. 
And there he met Byrd, who took him to 
America, across the Atlantic by air, and 
then to the South Pole. A stirring story of 
a modern Viking. 

“Burning Up the Sky,” by Bob Buck is 
the personal story of the seventeen-year- 
old boy pilot who, in 1930, captured the 
junior altitude and transcontinental rec- 
ords. At thirteen he started building mod- 
els, and then turned to gliders. On his 
sixteenth birthday he commenced flight 
instruction. Six weeks later he soloed, and 
a month later took a private pilot’s license. 
Another two months and he climbed to 
15,000 feet for a junior altitude record. 
Finally, six months after soloing, he start- 
ed from his home in New Jersey for Los 
Angeles. With bad weather and engine 
trouble, it took ten days to cross the con- 
tinent. But coming back he made a junior 
transcontinental record of 23 hours flying 
time. Later he flew to Havana and back, 
was received by the President, and be- 
came the first president of the Sky Scouts 
of America. He has written his own story 
here in a direct, modest way which makes 
good reading. 

“The Adventures of the Boy Gliders,” 
by Eustace L. Adams, is a story of two 
boys and a sailplane. Sixteen year old 
Toby Trainor can plough through an op- 
posing football team. But when Bob Whit- 
tier, thirteen, lets Toby fly his homemade 
glider, Toby lands in a tree in a mess of 
wood and fabrics. To make up for it, Toby 
buys a two place sailplane, and Bob teach- 
es him to fly it. Phil Vance, son of a 
wealthy banker who holds a mortgage on 
the factory of Bob’s father, likewise buys 
a glider and hires a professional pilot to 
teach him to fly. They enter the National 
Glider Contest, competing against pilots 
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from the whole country. Finally Toby and 
Bob have beaten everybody except Phil 
Vance. Caught in a thunderstorm, they 
are both carried up to a high altitude. Phil 
tries to ram them. But they evade him and 
go on to break three records and win 
prizes that pay off the mortgage. Exciting 
reading for boys of ten to fourteen. 

“Straight Shooting,” by Thomas Burtis, 
is an account of the adventures of a film 
flier. Dan Sloan, the son of a famous di- 
rector, has played with his job as a cam- 
eraman until Weatherby, director of the 
super-feature, ‘Wings of the Eagle,” hauls 
him over the coals as a loafer and a 
conceited pup, then gives him one more 
chance as his assistant. His mettle up, 
Dan buckles down to work. There is 
much intrigue and underhand work by 
a rival company. Weatherby is hurt 
in an airplane accident and Dan takes 
charge. Plots, parachute jumps, hair-rais- 
ing stunts, crashes, follow in exciting suc- 
cession. But with the help of the Border 
Patrol, Dan completes the big picture. 
Some wild and improbable flying, but a 
good book for a youngster who likes a 
fast-moving story. 


High Adventure 


JAVA HO! By Jonan WicMmoreE Fasricivus. 
Illustrated by the Author. New York: 
Coward-McCann. 1931. $2.50. 


Reviewed by STANLEY W. WALKER 


ECENTLY there has been a re- 
vival of that ancient quarrel as 
to whether children’s reading 
should be supervised by adults, 

or whether the youngsters should be al- 
lowed to select their own reading. 

“Java Ho!” is one book that will per- 
haps satisfy both factions. For it is a lively 
adventure yarn told in a way that will 
please educators and 
parents. And there is 
more action in it than 
in a dozen ordinary 
juveniles; and that 
should please the 
younger critics. 

If there are any 
parents left who still 
read aloud to their 
children, they will 
have a grand time 
with this book. And 
they will no doubt 
learn a few things 
themselves about the 
fauna and flora as 
well as the geography 
\ of the eastern tropics 
@ And at the same time 
the young folk will 
enjoy the story ele- 
ment, and _ sending 
daddy to the encyclo- 
pedia now and then. 

The publisher’s 
jacket blurb states 
that “Java Ho!” is 
based on the log book 
of a Dutch skipper, 
Willem Ysbrantszoon 
Bontekoe, who sailed 
to the East Indies in 
1618. And there is in 
this book an econ- 
omy of words and 
between - the - lines 
painting of pictures 
that is reminiscent of 
Hakluyt. It would 
seem, possibly, that 
too much material is 
offered here, and that there is not enough 
sharpening up of high spots; also that 
there is little or no indication of the many 
dull, monotonous days that occur at sea. 

On the whole, the book is an excellent 
tale of four adventurous boys. Seen 














through their eyes, a sea voyage includes 





no work, only frolic and adventure. The 
Captain was kind and just, and “the 
sailors smoked, laughed, and spat mag- 
nificently.” 

The first half of the story concerns the 
life of the boys on board ship, where they 
are thoroughly introduced to sea life, in- 
cluding such humorous incidents as the 
search for “the spot where you don’t get 
seasick”; and culminating in the burning 
of the ship, and taking to the open boats. 

In the latter half of the story the boys 
see life on the beach, and have surprising 
adventures with monkeys, tigers and na- 
tives. The glimpses of tropic scenes and 
of native customs in this part of the book 
are especially good. For the author is a 
native of the Dutch East Indies. 


Out West 


WISH IN THE DARK. By Lenora W. 
Weser. Illustrated by F. StrRorHMAN. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1931. $2. 


ALDER GULCH GOLD. By James Wrt- 
LARD SCHULTZ. Illustrated by ALBIN HEN- 
NING. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1931. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Epwin L. Sasin 


ERE are two Western books for 

youth. The New West forms 

the background of “Wish in the 

Dark”; the Old West, that of 
“Alder Gulch Gold.” The story first named 
will appeal to girls; the other story is all 
for boys. 

As with Mrs. Weber’s preceding books, 
“Wish in the Dark” revolves around ranch 
life in Colorado. With its cast of striking 
characters bent upon making good or des- 
tined to be made good, and its element of 
mystery, it is again a tale capitally told. 
Hope Delaney may be called the leading 
lady. In a rickety car Hope and the 
twelve-year-old twins, Becky and Baird, 
come from Iowa to Colorado, consigned, 
as orphans, to their Aunt Sarah who is 
assumed to be living in the town of Trail’s 
End. They bring all their worldly pos- 
sessions, chiefly Compromise the cat, their 
father’s surgical case (for Hope, who had 
thought to be a doctor), Becky’s waffle 
iron, and boy Baird’s big harp. Their dra- 
matic arrival in Trail’s End, their rapidly 
growing list of new acquaintances, with 
lively ensuing adventures, brim a story 
that can be recommended to any family 
endowed with the spirit of the ’teens. 

“Alder Gulch Gold” by Mr. Schultz of 
course does not lack Indians, albeit the 
theme is the gold diggin’s of Alder Gulch, 
in that Montana of 1863 which then was 
Idaho Territory. Henry Wilson, aged 
eighteen, tells the tale, beginning with his 
trip by steamboat up the Yellowstone 
River to Fort Benton. At the fort he and 
his uncle throw in with Beaver Bill, trap- 
per and trader, who had been teaching 
Henry the sign language on the way up. 
The three outfit from the Blackfoot camp 
of Chief Big Lake, Beaver Bill’s friend; 
and here Henry is adopted as brother by 
Big Lake’s son, Eagle Carrier. To have 
the Blackfeet’s favor was a stroke of for- 
tune. In Alder Gulch the Wilson party 
are plagued by gold-cache thieves, they 
are present at the conflicts between the 
Vigilantes and the Plummer gang of des- 
peradoes, they are glad to see Eagle Car- 
rier again; and in the closing clean-up 
Henry reflects that this mixture of the 
good and the bad, in those wild days, was 
“part of the making of a nation.” As al- 
ways, Mr. Schultz gives his readers an 
honest story of straight narration, drawn 
from the life and lore that he has known. 








A selection of the letters by Maria 
Edgeworth, whose stories were avidly 
read by a generation of children, is about 
to appear. They are being edited by Miss 
F. V. Barry, and are said to be of great in- 
terest. Miss Edgeworth was a letter- 
writer of much power and vivacity. 
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A Tuskegee ‘Varmint’ 


ZEKE. By Mary Wuire Ovincron. Illus. 
trated by Narnatre H. Davis. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1931. $2, 


Reviewed by Wiii1aM H. Scovitte 
The Hampton Institute 


EKE was the youngest of a fa. 
mily of five colored children 
way down in Callis County, Ala. 
bama, in the “Black Belt.” 

His father, a drunkard, and his mother, 
an invalid—both died before he was in 
his "teens. But his older brother and sis. 
ter, Scip and Teora, carried on and with 
the aid of the farm demonstration agent 
made their old farm the pride of the com- 
munity. 

Zeke, quiet, shy, the student of the fa- 
mily, became the head of the country 
school and at Scip’s special wish was sent 
to the great industrial school, “Tolliver 
Institute.” 

His two other brothers had gone to the 
city— 

Dey’s runnin’ elevators now in Mon’- 
gomey. I ain’t hankerin’ to see Zeke 
goin’ up an’ down all day in a box. Doc- 
tors an’ lawyers and preachers dey can 
get mighty po’ cause folks cant 
de bills. Den dat kind drops inter ele- 
vators. If Zeke got a good trade, he safe. 


Tolliver Institute dat’s de best school. 
There he can learn how to raise poultry, 


So Zeke went to Tolliver and after his 
first term worked half the time at his 
poultry project and the other half at his 
books—a good training for any boy black 
or white. 


es Ss 


At first, led astray by the glamor of 
older, wilder boys, he seriously broke the 
rules and excaped dismissal only because 
of his extreme youth. But finally his ab- 
sorption in his chickens and interest in 
baseball saved him from further tempta- 
tion, while his devotion to the Major’s 
daughter, “the kind of girl that walks 
straight ahead,” and his admiration for 
his roommate, Natu, a native from Ni- 
geria, Africa, who danced so superbly, an 
older boy of real character, helped to keep 
him straight. 

His reading with dramatic fervor early 
in the year had given him the nickname 
“Preacher,” but later his skill as pitcher 
won him his classmates’ admiration. And 
the final baseball game between the Se- 
niors and his class, the Freshmen, which 
he won by cool work when the reg- 
ular pitcher had weakened, is quite the 
climax of the book. 

He has learned to “mix.” His chicken 
project has been a success. He has earned 
a place on the baseball team and in his 
class. The homely virtues, honesty, stead- 
iness, punctuality, conscientiousness, all 
tell in the long run, and the year has been 
a success—the shy country boy has made 
good. 

“No Man’s Land,” the name of the girls’ 
side of the grounds, is a delicious and 
characteristic touch of Negro humor and 
is only one proof of the author’s intimate 
knowledge of Negro school life and char- 
acter. 

It is a good story that could be told of 
many a colored boy who has found him- 
self in the great Negro industrial schools 
of the South. 


es 


Lawrenceville has been a famous boys’ 
school for years, scholastically. But Owen 
Johnson with his “Varmint” and other 
tales of Lawrenceville boys put it on the 
map with an entirely different though 
probably an equally valuable reputation 
—the glory of boyhood adventure, sport, 
and athletic attainment. 

And so Mary White Ovington has 
brought to Tuskegee, thinly disguised as 
“Tolliver,” additional fame. Known for 
years as the great Negro School founded 
by Booker Taliaferro Washington and re- 
nowned as an exponent of industrial 
training, Tuskegee will now have a niche 
in the Hall of Fame of boyhood fiction 
through “Zeke.” The establishing of this 
kind of school tradition with its emphasis 
on honor and loyalty comes with the ma- 
ture years of an institution and is an in- 
teresting development in the life of the 
school and the race. 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from page 354) 


we should read about this young man 
rather than any other surgeon’s appren- 
tice. M. Maurois’s “Ariel,” for instance, 
though open to many objections, did give 
the impression of an unusual young man 
with an interesting mind; “Special 
Hunger,” except for copying out extracts 
from the poems and letters, and telling us 
that he wrote them, does not. We are not 
admitted, even by speculation, to the 
t’s mind except as it appears in the 

, and for that one had far better 

read the poems without the interpolated 


The style is a little inclined to affecta- 
tion, in the way of employing words in 
the description of backgrounds which by 
their consciously unusual use draw atten- 
tion disproportionately to themselves; for 
instance, “At the far end, under choiring 
windows, on a wing of shade, the altar 
lifts a tracery of silver, testing and avow- 
ing.” It is impossible to give any verdict 
on the book except that there are better 
lives of Keats, and better novels also, to 
spend one’s time on. 


ZODIAK. By WatTer Ez itz. Harpers. 
1931. $2.50. 
Herr Eidlitz has performed a brilliant 
tour-de-force. Carefully selecting his ma- 





terials, episodes, characters, and ideas— 
he has sketched the outlines of a modern 
fable, set down the epic of the future: 
Soul versus Machine. The book errs only 
slightly on the side of propaganda, where 
it might, under less competent hands, 
have gone far astray. 

Gambo is the son of a Greek mother by 
a Turkish father. At the conclusion of the 
peace treaty, there is an interchange of 
population that brings him, together with 
his family and fellow-peasants, from their 
Asia-Minor village, to Greece. Here young 
Gambo, fired by the mystery of the great 
machine that has borne him to Europe, 
cuts himself adrift from the others, and 
begins his pilgrimage to America as car- 
washer, chauffeur, airplane pilot, secre- 
tary to a distributor of war materials, and 
finally emergency mechanic on the great 
Soviet plane Zodiak, on its globe-girdling 
propaganda tour. 

Throughout the book there is a con- 
sistent and imaginative contrast of the 
old and the new, the Asian earth with its 
superstitions and religions, and the new 
world that machinery is creating. The 
small but precious aspirations of the hu- 
man body are set in nice contrast with the 
aspirations of the new race; Gambo is 
alternately torn between a latent mystic- 
ism, a desire for human love and com- 
panionship, and a pressing urge to become 
a figure in the monstrous organization that 
is soon to rule the world. 

More than this fable is set forth in Herr 





Eidlitz’s book. He possesses a deep and 
sympathetic insight into human emotions, 
and an ingratiating style. He is at home 
in the ancient land of Egypt as well as in 
the most modern power-house or air- 
plane. The reader will be constantly re- 
freshed and stimulated by his viewpoint 
and his exposition of the age-old problem, 
now so startlingly reiterated. “Shall we 
not some day reach a point where the 
machine becomes all powerful and the 
man of no consequence?” Henry Ford has 
asked. Herr Eidlitz’s novel is an imagina- 
tive and well-nigh definitive reply to that 
question. The translation by Eric Sutton 
is excellent. 
Religion 

STORMERS OF HEAVEN. A Gallery of 

Thinkers. By Sotomon B. FREEHOF. 

Harpers. 1931. $2. 

There are many roads to heaven, ac- 
cording to Mr. Freehof. In his all-em- 
bracing tolerance, he includes in his 
gallery of “stormers” a group of “Five 
Famous Atheists” as well as Five Famous 
Freethinkers, Five Famous Christians, 
Five Famous Founders of Judaism, etc., 
etc. There seems to be a heretical inten- 
tion on his part to substitute the number 
five for the sacred seven. But in order to 
fill out the requisite number of atheists 
he was driven to include Bertrand Rus- 
sell, who is an agnostic, and when he 
came to his group of “Royal Builders of 
Religion” he stopped, discouraged, with 





Akhnaton, Asoka, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Constantine. And Moses gets in twice, 
once as a founder of Judaism and again 
in a group of Famous Religious Geniuses 
—posing both times as a monotheist, 
whereas of course he was nothing of the 
kind. Such distinctions as that between 
monotheism and henotheism, however, 
are not to the mind of an author who 
can include among his freethinkers such 
disparate figures as Socrates, Spinoza, 
Voltaire, Huxley, and Bob Ingersoll, and 
can sum up their achievements by saying 
that they have “wedded philosophy to 
theology.” Mr. Freehof’s vagueness of 
thought and inaccuracies of fact more 
than counterbalance whatever value 
there may be in his genial tolerance. 


JOSEPHUS ON JEsUS. By Solomon Zeitlin. 
Philadelphia: Dropsie College. $2. 

JESUS AND THE GOSPEL OF Love. By Canon 
Raven. Holt. $3. 

WIsE MEN Worsuip. Edited by Mabel Hill. 
Dutton. $1. 

Has Science Discoverep Gop? Edited by 
Edward H. Cotton. Crowell. $3.50. 

REticious Essays. By Rudolf Otto. Trans- 
lated by Brian Lun. Oxford University 
Press. $2.50. 

Wuat Is Tuere Lert To BELiEvE? By Her- 
bert Parrish. Sears. $2.50. 
RELIGION FOLLOWS THE FRONTIER. By Win- 
fred Ernest Garrison. Harper. $2.50. 
THe Morar Crisis iN CHRISTIANITY. By 
Justin Wroe Nixon. Harpers. $2. 

THE MEANING oF Mysticism. By Wood- 
bridge Riley. Richard R. Smith. $1.25 
net. 
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TREASURE 


By ELIZABETH 
MADOX ROBERTS 


One of our foremost writers has written a 
new story to stand beside her two Ameri- 
can classics: The Great Meadow and The 
Time of Man. ‘‘Comedy as wise as it is 
exciting.""-—mary ross, Herald Tribune. 
‘‘A human comedy of an appealing and 
genuine quality.’’"—New York Times. ‘’She 
has not disappointed the hope and ex- 
pectation of many who regard her as the 
most important figure of present day 


American literature.’"—wiILLIAM sOSKIN, - 


N. Y. Evening Post. The Literary Guild 
Selection for November. $2.50 
Limited, signed edition. $7.50 








VERY business man will be interested 

in NEW ROADS TO PROSPERITY, 

The Crisis and Some Ways Out, by Paul M 
Mazur, author and banker. This book clarifies 
the present situation in America and presents 
concrete suggestions both for meeting the 
emergency and for methods of insuring future 
prosperity. $2.00 





THE SHORT STORIES 
OF SAKI 


Introduction by CuristopHER Mor.ey 


An omnibus volume of all the stories of the great 
English humorist—a favorite author of A. A. 
Milne’s, G. K. Chesterton's, Hugh Walpole’s. $3.00 


12 SECRETS 
OF THE CAUCASUS 


By ESSAD-BEY 


Arabian Nights Entertainment in a modern travel 
and adventure book. ‘The strangest book of the 


season."'—HOWARD VINCENT O'BRIEN, Chicago Daily 
News. $3.00 





DEATH AND 
TAXES 


By DOROTHY PARKER 
New poems by the author of 
“Enough Rope"’ and ‘‘Sun- 
set Gun.” “The ultimate de- 
sirability in a volume of 
light verse."" — LAURENCE 
staLLines, N. Y. Sun. $1.75 


CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 


And Other Patriotic 
Verses 


By FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


“This new book of F. P. A.’s 
inimitable light verse is com- 
pletely delightful.’’ — gpa 
Lou watton, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $2.00 





ALL YE 
PEOPLE 
By MERLE COLBY 


A stirring American romance 
of the 1800's. “It comes per- 
ilously close to being the 
long-sought Great American 
Novel.’ — HARRY EMERSON 
witpgs, Phila. Ledger. $2.50 


THE VIKING 
PRESS 


18 East 48th Street 
New York 


In Canada: The Macmillan Co. 


THE STORY OF A SIMPLE MAN 
By JOSEPH ROTH 


Translated by Dorothy Thompson 


This story of a modern Job starts in the 
ghettos of Russia, moves to the streets of 
New York and ends as a. vivid and unfor- 
gettable memory in the hearts of its 
readers. ‘‘An inspired book.’’—New York 
Times. ‘‘So full of tenderness, so genuine, 
in its emotion, so poignant . . . a book to 
remember.'’ — The Saturday Review. 
“Touches us to tears."’—isIDOR sCHNEI- 
pER, Herald Tribune. *‘Has in it more than 
a hint of the greatness of the Old Testa- 
ment legend whence it takes its name."’— 
LEWIs GANNETT, Herald Tribune. The 
Book-of-the-Month Club Selection for 
November. $2.50 





NE of the great circus books of all time,” 

says May Lamberton Becker of CIRCUS 
by Paul Eipper. In this book the author of 
‘Animals Looking At You’’ brings the circus 
to life with its ‘‘men, beasts, and joys of the 
road"’. There are 49 magnificent photographs 
by Hedda Walther. A book for young and 
old alike. $3.00 








EDUCATION OF A 
PRINCESS 


By MARIE, GRAND DUCHESS 
OF RUSSIA 


The best-selling non-fiction book of the year. Over 
100,000 people have bought and been thrilled by 


this story of a Princess who was swept through. 


war and revolution into a new life in a new world. 
Illustrated. $3.50 


DWARF’S BLOOD 


By EDITH OLIVIER 


Into a love story, beautifully told, Miss Olivier has 
written a parable of married life for every man 
sand woman $2.50 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 








....he knew all the titans, and 

feared none: Frank Harris 
on his balcony in Nice, June 
26, 1931, immediately after 
the completion of his biog- 
raphy of BernarD SHaw 
and two months before 

his own death 


ABA Of whom did Tuomas Car- 


LYLE say: “J expect more considerable 
things from this young man than from 
any other young man I know”? 


To whom did Bernarp SHaw 
refer when he wrote: “Some American 
wants to know.if this man is the greatest 
writer in America. I should be greatly 
surprised to learn that he had ever 
struck Ais superior or even his equal in 
that section of the world”? 


BABA, whom did H.C. Werts salute 


as his “literary godfather”? 


Whose contemporary portraits 
were described by H. L. MENCKEN as 
“the most brilliant evocation of person- 
ality in any literature”? 


Of whom did Oscar WILDE 
write when he said: “This man has been 
everywhere and sees everything, but he 
has never written a dull page.” 


For whom did Bernarp SHaw 
suggest this epitaph: “Here lies a man 
of letters, who hated cruelty and injus- 
tice and bad art, and never spared them 
in his own interest. R. 1. P.” 


AAA It will probably be no shock 


to the readers of this column to learn 
that the answer to this series of rhetori- 
cal questions is none other than Frank 
Harris, whose “unauthorized biography, 
based on first-hand information”, of 
BERNARD SHaw is now at last published, 
with a postscript and letters by G. B. S. 
himself. In the highly prejudiced and 
somewhat passionate judgment of your 
correspondents, it is one of the most un- 
classifiable, most authentic, most auda- 
eious, most talkable, most inflammatory 
biographies of modern literature. 
Memorabilia and Marginalia: 
Besides the Suaw biography, 
the only two remaining Jnner 
Sanctum books to be published 
this year are Eyes on Russia, 
by Marcarer Bourxe-Wurrs, 
with an introduction by Mau- 
mice Hinpus .... and The 
Book of Ballyhoo by Groncs 
Deracorte, Jr., Norman An 
THONY, andthe Broruers Zitcn 
{| «« + Copies of both will be 
} available at all [practically all] 
booksellers by the time these 
words are 


in print. . .. Mar- 
caret Bourxe-Wuire’s indus- 
trial photographs of the Five- 
Year Plan in action were first 
published in Fortune, and are 
already classics. . . . Her prose 
is worthy of her pictures, and 
her impressions are particu- 
larly timely, as she has just re- 
turned from her second exten- 


sive trip through Russia. . . . 
As for the Book of Ballyhoo, 





almost two million subscribers 
can’t be wrong. . . . Keep kiss- 
able, guard the vital zone, 


eschew sheep-dip, and reach 
for a copy (only $1.25) at your own bookseller. 
EssANDEss. 











New YorkK CIty 
DURING THE WAR 
FOR INDEPENDENCE 


BY 
Oscar Theodore Barck 


To those who appreciate a 
lively history of the city when 
it had the unique experience 
of being placed under martial 
law by the British, 1776-83, 
this book will be a revelation 
of facts never published 
hitherto. 


Price $4.25 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Descriptions of any book on request 
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INCE we last wrote we have accu- 
mulated mixed memories of many 
faces and phrases from many min- 
gled gatherings; of a “rent” party 
in the Village to which each guest carried 
a contribution of several dollars to help 
the host pay his rent, and where we ran 
into a man who was one of a few, includ- 
ing Professor Tinker, who in his time 
helped edit the most select and exclusive 
magazine at Yale; of another party far up 
town over on the East side, where the 
entrance fee was five dollars and the 
drinks were paid for with dollar tickets, 
and the whole shebang was for the benefit 
of the unemployed, and the decoration of 
the backgammon room and several others, 
by Donald Malcolm Campbell, was posi- 
tively inspired as to caricature, color, and 
general decorative effect. And that was 
where Philip Barry, the playwright, lent 
us two dollars to get home! . . 

We cherish the memory of taking a tall 
young lady to hear and see Cornelia Otis 
Skinner in her simply superb interpreta- 
tion of the wives of Henry the Eighth— 
which, if this reaches you in time, you 
must positively not miss; and this is 
blended with another memory of attend- 
ing “Mourning Becomes Electra” with 
one of our earliest flames, who now lives 
in Illinois, is the mother of two sons, and 
plays excellent golf. She also possesses 
both beauty and an extraordinary hand 
at mixing Scotch sours. And then there 
are the murals of Hendrik Van Loon’s 
Washington Square apartment done by 
his own brush, which we descried when 
he gave a luncheon for A. A. Milne at 
which Gene Tunney turned out to be both 
a graceful and quick-witted responder, 
on the occasion of all the lunchers signing 
a drawing of Hendrik’s for presentation 
to Mrs. Gene Tunney and the new Tun- 
ney son-and-heir. . . . 

Also, we turned out to be the only-Eli 
at a lunch at the Harvard Club, watched 
the returns of the game up at Cambridge, 
went into a chill coma when Mr. Crickard 
led off with his famous run-back of the 
initial kick-off, and raised a silent but 
heartfelt long cheer within ourself when 
at last Mr. Booth’s dropkick drove true to 
the mark. On this occasion, at lunch, we 
were called upon to say a few words in 

the camp of the enemy and, as usual, 
couldn’t think of anything sprightly at 
all, overcome as we were by the way an 
eminent publisher had introduced us. We 
couldn’t even think of a pun. We are just 
no good at rejoinders, that’s all... . 

So Bob Benchley now owes us five dol- 





PHENIX NEST 














lars, but he has gone to Russia or some- 
where with the Douglas Fairbanks 
party. ... 

And then, too, we heard Marguerite 
Valdi sing at the Town Hall, and right at 
the end, to many bravissimas, she sang an 
old song, “Twickenham Ferry,” which our 
mother used to sing in our childhood— 
and she also sang in Italian and German 
and French—and we think that’s perfect- 
ly wonderful,—we should like just to be 
able to know those languages even if we 
can’t sing in them, or in English. . . . 

We seem to have become light-minded 
these days, you perceive! The best recent 
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BOOK SALE 
Extraordinary 





50,000 Books 


of First Importance to 
be disposed of for cash 
at discounts of from 
40% to 70% begin- 





gift we have acquired—from Arabella— 
is a white porcelain colt named Chris- 
topher, who has the longest legs in the 
world and looks very much as the Trojan 
horse must have in its youth, if it ever 
had a youth. This is now a considerable 
addition to a large aggregation of fauna of 
all sizes on the shelf over our desk at 
home, where we have accumulated every- 
thing from small elephants and large 
rabbits to pigs, kangaroos, and polar 
bears. . . 

Casanova, booksellers and importers of 
2611 North Downer Avenue, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, in their fall catalogue of first 
editions, list what sounds to us like a book 
out of the ordinary. It is called “Sher- 
wood Anderson and Other Famous Cre- 
oles,” and is purportedly by William 
Spratling. Its four hundred copies are in 
four issues. It is a book of forty-two cari- 
catures by William Spratling arranged by 
William Faulkner, with a foreword by 
this eminent young novelist; and we are 
told that the last drawing in the book 
shows Faulkner boldly staring at you, 
fortified by three jugs of corn whiskey 
beneath his chair, a bottle in his pocket, 
and a glass in his hand... . 

Aldous Huzxley’s new novel will be 
published by Doubleday, Doran in the 
Spring, and be called “Brave New World.” 
He has been living in the South of France 
near Toulon. ... 





SCRAP-BAG (Instalment Two) 
A PSYCHO-ANALYST 
Omniscient in your juggler’s booth, 
All is discovered through your patter 
Except the simple obvious truth 
Of what was actually the matter. 


DECODED 


I hear your words, and yet am saddened 
rightly 

By dark parentheses that lie between 

Subtly significant; for you’re so sprightly 

And words say only what you think you 
mean. 


A MODERN 


“We’re waterlogged by those once called 
our betters,— 

Overboard with them, that the craft may 
float!” 

He cried, and added naught to life or 
letters. 

He was too busy bailing out the boat. 

THE PHENICIAN. 
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The Story of Oriental Literature! 


The Dawn of 


Literature 


By CARL HOLLIDAY 


“He has trod on unfamiliar paths, but they are 
paths of beauty and enlightenment. 
earthed treasures of song and story as valuable 
as the treasures which Dr. 
and some of them of far greater antiquity. 
prophesy that this work will be quoted long and 
often as an authority.” 


17 illustrations 


‘\ 


ning on December 5th, 
1931. 


MODERN 
BOOKS 


PRIVATE 
PRESS 
BOOKS 


MISCEL- 
LANEOUS 
ITEMS 


A rare opportunity to 
augment private libra- 
ries, collections. 


Immediate inspection 
seems desirable as a 
Christmas gift solution. 


The BRICK ROW 
BOOK SHOP, Inc. 


42 East 50th St., N Y. C. 
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oe “‘As absorbing as a book of fiction.” \ 
—Syracuse Post Standard. 


Crowell’s Dictionary 
of English Grammar 


and Handbook of American Usage 
By Maurice H. Weseen 
$3.50 


es a place at the elbow of every 











“‘Deserv 
writer and reader who wants to understand 
his native tongue and use it with precision.” 

—wN. Y. Times. 


Send for circular 


rom CROWELL’S # 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 




















CURRIER & IVES CARDS 


Now you may 
have Currier & 
Ives Winter 
Scenes, Racing 
Subjects, Coun- 
try Days, Ru- 
ral Scenes, as 
your Christmas 
Cards. Faithful 
reprints — on 
uaintly hand-colored, 
these cards have real ristmas atmosphere. 
There are 18 subjects, and each subject 
comes in the 5 x 6” and the 3 x 4” size. The 
cards may be ordered blank or with simple, 
appropriate Christmas greetings. Send for 
our sample Currier & Ives card folder. 

5 x 6” size—15c. 3 x 4” size—10c. 


ay 





fourfold buff stock, 








Beaux Arts, 55 W. 45th St., N. Y. City 





He has un- 


Schliemann found 
We 


Argonaut. 
$3.50 








rom CROWELL’S List of Good Books @ 
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THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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BOoKPLATES== 1 


With your own name, or any other, beau- 
tifully printed on a genuine ‘“‘Guzzardi’’ 
Only $1.00 per 100 packed 
Ideal for personal use 


EX-LIBRIs. 
in a neat gift box. 
and Xmas gifts. A variety of designs in- 
eluding one for children. Write immedi- 
ately for free samples to Department 230. 


Gilbert Import Co. 174 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 





John Mistletoe 


“A Book that will Sell 
Slowly and Live Long.”’ 


.$2.50 DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


by CHRISTOPHER MorRLEY. 
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The Compleat Collector. 





RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS: FINE TYPOGRAPHY } 
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nducted by Carl Purington Rollins & John T. Winterich 
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The Late W. Irving Way 


HE history of American printing 

and publishing in the late years 

of the last century must include 

reference to several young and 
energetic firms, of which Way & Williams 
of Chicago were among the leaders. The 
senior partner in that firm, W. Irving 
Way, died in Long Beach, California, on 
October 19, 1931. From the Zamarano 
Club of Los Angeles, of which he was a 
member, I have received some interest- 
ing notes on his career, prepared by Mr. 
Williams about a year ago. He was born 
at Trenton, Ontario, on February 24, 
1853. His early experiences include farm- 
ing, railroading, selling books and maga- 
zines, and finally publishing. He says of 
the Chicago days: 

“In 1895 I became a publisher myself as 
senior partner of Way & Williams. Among 
the things we published was Plato’s 
‘Banquet,’ for which Bruce Rogers made 
the design, as he also did for “The Com- 
pleat Angler,’ technically and spiritually 
the first of the series of our small books, 
each representing a period and no two 
alike in design. In this enterprise Way & 
Williams were in some respects pioneers 
in this country, and are so recognized in 
Stanley Morison’s ‘Modern Fine Print- 
ing.’ 





“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” A 


o.2 a 5. eS ea Mena ee. ae ey 


“Our first move, however, was my trip 
to England to arrange with William Mor- 
ris for a small Kelmscott Press edition of 
Rossetti’s ‘Hand and Soul,’ a very pleasant 
experience, which gave our firm an auspi- 
cious start. On the same trip I met An- 
drew Lang, with whom I visited at Ox- 
ford and arranged for the translation and 
publication of ‘The Miracles of Madame 
Saint Katherine of Fierbois,’ a very beau- 
tiful book, printed at the DeVinne Press, 
with an initial by Selwyn Image. Mr. 
Lang dedicated to me his ‘Letters on Lit- 
erature.’ John Lane, with whom I had a 
business connection, introduced me to 
Richard LeGallienne; and toa _ very 
charming girl, Olive Constance, who 
afterward married Lord Alfred Douglas. 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise invited me to dine 
at his home and to an Omar Khayyam 
Club Banquet at Frascati’s, where Mr. 
Lang and I were twice rapped to order 
for interrupting Bernard Quaritch’s oft- 
told tale of how he and his friend Simp- 
son discovered the grave of Omar. 


“From 1884 to 1904 I was a member of - 


the Grolier Club, and took part in form- 
ing the Caxton Club and the Duodecimos, 
of Chicago. Eugene Field charged me 
with starting more people on the down- 
ward path of book collecting than any 
other of the ‘Saints and Sinners.’ ” 

The following notes are added by his 





Zamarano associates: Mr. Wray wrote the 
introduction to Mosher’s edition of Fitz- 
gerald’s “Omar”; there was a long and 
warm friendship between Mosher and 
Way. As a publisher Mr. Way was prom- 
inent in encouraging production of books 
excellent in design and decoration; and 
even in his railroading days he had be- 
come a collector of beautiful books. He 
wrote a charming essay on Migratory 
Books, as an introduction to one of Ernest 
Dawson’s catalogues, which was repub- 
lished for Mr. Dawson by Nash of San 
Francisco. As a resident of Los Angeles 
since 1904, Mr. Way had many friends 
among book lovers. An excellent portrait 
of Mr. Way, by Mr. J. H. Gardner Soper, 
hangs in the Zamarano clubroom, where 
until the last months of his life, Mr. Way 
spent much time, stimulating its fre- 
quenters with the love of books and win- 
ning their affection for his sweetness and 
strength of character. 


Quothe the Chorobates 


HERE were two ridiculous books 
on the table the other day—Har- 
rison’s of Paris stiff little “Death 
of Madame,” to open which was 
to break its back, and which was insignifi- 
cant in type and size; and Grabhorn’s 
great swollen folio of “The Red Badge of 
Courage,” too awkward to hold, too tall 
for a bookshelf. It may be stupid to make 
octavos, but why be ridiculous? 
$$$ It is a sordid motive in buying 
books—to buy for a rise in value. Of 
course no red-blooded American buys a 
house (if there is anyone so old-fashioned 
as to buy a house and not a “home”) with 
any other thought than the possible in- 
crease in cash value, but what shall we 
say of the distinguished editor who ad- 
vised the “publishers” of the Yale Plates 
to issue only a small number of sets in 
order to make them valuable in the fu- 
ture! 
ttt There is no phantasmagoria equal 
to the bookseller’s counters today. All re- 
straint in the making of book jackets is 








dispensed with, color is used regardless 
of the effect, and the riot of design pro- 
duces a chaos only equalled by the pages 
in the New York Times devoted to travel 
advertisements. 

:: For those who care: The Typo- 
graphical Survey of the Department of 
the Interior, Ottawa, Canada, has just is- 
sued (price 25 cents) the Beaupré map 
sheet, including L’fle-aux-Coudres, the 
Céte de Beaupré, and Baie St. Paul. It is 
an excellently clear map to the scale of 
two miles to an inch, lithographed in 
colors—and the color registration is flaw- 


less. R. 
The Greenland 


UNDER SAIL TO GREENLAND. Illus- 
trated with photographs. New York: 
Marchbanks Press. 1931. 

HE cutter Direction sailed out of 

Baddeck, Cape Breton Island, on 

June 17, 1929, on what proved to 

be a momentous voyage. Less 
than a month later the stout little boat 
had piled up on the rocks of the Green- 
land coast, with all three hands‘safe on 
shore. 

The results of this voyage have been 
narratives by two of the crew: first Rock- 
well Kent’s “N by E,” which appeared 
last year, and now the log kept by Cap- 
tain Arthur S. Allen, Jr. This is a detailed 
and dramatic story from the young cap- 
tain’s own record of the trip. The boat was 
his, and the crew consisted of Allen, 
Kent, and Lucian Cary, Jr. 

The present book is in the nature of a 
tribute to Captain Allen (who was killed 
by an automobile a few weeks after his 
return from Greenland) and to his father, 
by various printers and designers—T. M. 
Cleland planned the book, Rudolph Ru- 
zicka made a map, Hal Marchbanks 
printed it, and the Bayliss Bindery bound 
it. It is a small quarto, illustrated with 
many photographic reproductions. As a 
record of a fine bit of adventure, and a 
testimony to “the truth in the heart of 
youth,” it makes fine and exciting read- 
ing. R. 








Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS +. 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


; STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AUCTIONS 


CONTACTS 


GENERAL 


LITERARY SERVICES 





THREE IMPORTANT auction sales for 
January. First editions, American and 
English. Americana sale of the late D. A. 
French, and a fine complete private library 
of a Chicago collector. Catalogues free on 
request. We are always in the market for 
auction material. If you have rare books 
to dispose of, be sure to correspond with us. 
You are assured of reaching the widest 
range of collectors. Chicago Book & Art 
Auctions, Inc., 410 South Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS. The 
largest publishers of privately printed and 
limited editions in the United States invite 
you to send for their free literature. 
pectuses on unexpurgated publications deal- 
ing with curiosa and esoterica will also be 
sent gratis to adults upon request. Panurge, 
Incorporated, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“MEMOIRS OF CASANOVA,” two vol- 
umes, unabridged ($15.00), our price $4.95. 
Send for catalog of unusual books. APEX 
BOOK CO., 246 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CATALOGS OF BOOK BARGAINS, cur- 
tent books. Riviere bindings. Free. Book 
Bazaar, 1740 52nd Street, Brooklyn. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOK PLATES 


EROS BOOKPLATES REDUCED! Ultra 
modern woodcuts, 2 color tone effect. 
Identify your books with EROS EX- 


























LIBRIS. “Splendid, inexpensive gifts for 
lovers. Individual woodcuts made up 
feasonably. We also have distinctive Holi- 
y cards. Send 10c for surprise package 


Containing 27 large beautiful samples. 25 
for $0c. Desk S-R 72, 1609 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

_- 


BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL DRESSED BOOK 

Should Wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 

Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant 

or ‘Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 

tonal Design—According to Date and Con- 

tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
kbinders and Wholesale Dealers, 240 
st 23rd Street, New York City. 








Pros- . 





THE MOST PROFITABLE AND LEAST 
expensive way to pass the long winter eve- 
nings is correspondence with intelligent peo- 
ple. CONTACTS, the only correspondence 
club for mentally isolated intellectuals con- 
nects you with unconventional, debunked 
free spirits. Rare books loaned. Particu- 
lars for 4c stamps from CONTACTS, 211 
East 11th Street, N. Y. C. 


EDUCATION 


SUCCESSFUL PRIVATE TUTOR, Doc- 
tor’s degree, available for private tutoring 
anywhere. Box 244, Elkland, Pa. 


FRENCH BOOKS 


CHOSEN IN PARIS by our committee of 
distinguished editors—André Maurois, Abbé 














Dimnet and Comtesse de Chambrun—the , 


monthly choice of the FRENCH BOOK 
CLUB, INC., is of definite literary value 
as well as good diversion. These famous 
authors examine the about-to-be-published 
books of all leading French houses, and 
choose for you the outstanding book of the 
month. These are delivered, by mail from 
New York, to our members: a book a month, 
the cream of French literature, for only $10 
a year. Keep up your French studies in this 
practical way! Enroll today in the 
FRENCH BOOK CLUB, INC., 441 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. Or write for 
further details. 


“L;ILLUSTRATION” Christmas number, 
foremost French weekly, profusely illus- 
trated, nearly 100 color-prints, all suitable 
for framing. DELUXE EDITION $2.50. 
Just received from Paris important Christ- 
mas collection of Choice French books, ex- 
quisite French children’s books, French 
Christmas cards, calendars. Mail-orders, 
information, prompt. Big catalogue 20c 
(stamps). The French Book Company, 556 
Madison Ave. at 56th. “New York’s largest 
French Bookshop’—“Over 500,000 French 
books in stock.” 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH 
BOOKMAN, 202 West 96th Street, New 
York. Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 


KEEP YOUR FRENCH UP-TO-DATE. 
Our French book club, now in its 8th year, 
offers each month one outstanding book of 
latest French Fiction. 12 volumes of the 
best of current French literature for only 
$10.00 a year. Your opportunity to meet in 
one year twelve noteworthy French authors. 
The French Bookshop, 556 Madison Ave., 
New York. 














YOUR COAT OF ARMS correctly and 
handsomely executed in water color. Au- 
thentic work guaranteed. William Stanley 
Hall, 132 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, Books and Plays 
criticized and marketed. Intelligent col- 
laboration. Writers’ Service Bureau, 114 
West 16th Street, Suite 6-E, New York. 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Bookshop, 30 East 14th Street, New 
York. 





SEARCHING FOR WANTS my Specialty. 
Rare. Firsts. Cover United States, Europe. 
Joan Peters Books, 60 Greenwich Avenue, 
New York. 





LITERARY SERVICES 





STORY IDEAS FOR PHOTOPLAYS, 
talking pictures, magazines. Accepted any 
form for revision, development, copyright, 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Meyer 
ran Western & Sierra Vista, Hollywood, 
Calif. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE 
sold! This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions, publications planned. Editor, literary 
advisor. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 





AUTHORS—BEFORE Submitting Manu- 
scripts to publishers consult us for expert 
editorial, marketing opinion. Moderate 
reading, revision charges. Riggs and Riggs, 
1 University Place, New York. 





MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, mar- 
keted. Book manuscripts a_ specialty. 
Twenty-five years’ experience as writer, 
editor, publisher. Helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. 
Reeve, Box A, Franklin, Ohio. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 





MANUSCRIPTS EDITED AND TYPED. 
PROMPT AND EXPERT SERVICE 
GUARANTEED. By one who has had 
several years of experience in literary work 
and is at present on the regular staff of 
critical journal. Manuscripts typed in ac- 
cepted form for presentation to publishers. 
Reasonable rates. For further information 
please write to Box Number 61, in care of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





MSS TYPED for publication. 6c per hun- 
dred words. Discount for quantity. Box 
334, Madison, Wis. 


OUT OF PRINT 
OUT-OF-PRINT Books promptly supplied. 


National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


RARE BOOKS 














A MONTHLY MAGAZINE for book 
lovers, edited by Charles F. Heartman, will 
soon appear. $4.00 a year, 50c for sample 
copy, Address The American Book Col- 
lector, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


TYPOGRAPHY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS’ BOOKS; De- 
signed and made according to the finest 
principles. S. A. Jacobs, 3 Milligan Place, 
New York. 











SCHEDULE OF RATES 


THE ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy 
minimum twelve words, 7 cents a word for 
one insertion; for any less number of in- 
sertions 10 cents a word for one insertion. 
Copy may be changed every week. The 
forms close Friday morning, eight days be- 
fore publication date. Address Department 
GH, The Saturday Review of Literature, 
telephone BRyant 9-0896. 
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H. G. WELLS says: “Here is a volume that everyone 
should read, a clear statement of a complicated situation 
by a writer whose mastery of his subject is complete. This 
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MAN'S OWN SHOW 


THE OPENING OF 
A DOOR 


By GEORGE DAVIS “Worthy to rank 
with the best of its time.” —N. Y. Times. 
6th printing. $2.50 


JOHN HENRY 

By ROARK BRADFORD. A new hu- 
morous classic by the author of “Ol’ Man 
Adam.” A SELECTION OF THE LITERARY 
GUILD. $2.50 


SUSAN SPRAY 


By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH, “Her most 
successful novel since ‘Joanna Godden’.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. A BOOK-OF-THE- 
MONTH CLUB SELECTION. 70th thou- 


sand. $2.50 


FORTY STAY IN 

By JOHN W. VANDERCOOK. The 

author of Black Majesty tells a gripping 

story of the strange West African Coast. 
$2:50 


NOGUCHI 

By GUSTAV ECKSTEIN. The thrilling 
true story of the Japanese peasant boy 
who became one of the world’s greatest 
scientists. Jllustrated. $5.00 


LORD ROSEBERRY 

By LORD CREWE. A distinctive biog- 
raphy of the great British diplomat who 
sueceeded Gladstone. 2 vols. $10.00 


A TALE OF 
TWO VILLAGES 


By ETHEL SIDGWICK. “Delightful! 
How I envy the reader to whom the 
novels of Ethel Sidgwick are appearing for 
the first time.”—Hugh Walpole. $2.50 





. ye feared, hoped, hungered, raged and despaired. A 
“clear, explicit, balanced, dated pe explained history of 
international relations since 1919.” 3 

From The Book-of-the-Month Club News. | 
OWEN D. YOUNG says: “The most illuminating and | 
comprehensive statement of conditions in, and policies 
governing the European situation.” 


| CAN EUROPE | 
| KEEP the PEACE? | 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS 
$3.00 
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My Father: Mark Twain 
By CLARA CLEMENS 


An intimate personal picture of Mark Twain at home, which no one 
but his favorite daughter could have written. It is crammed with gor- 
geous anecdotes and contains scores of letters never before published. 
“Sheds an inspiring glow over life and living.”—N. Y. Times. “A 
erfect portrait, made with artistic skill and tenderness. An invaluable 
ook.” — William Lyon Phelps. 3rd printing. Illustrated. $5.00 


Life Was Worth Living 
By W. GRAHAM ROBERTSON 


“This charming book of reminiscences is a gallery of notables of arts 
and letters. Robertson was a friend of all the Lions of the late Victorian 
age. His parade is one of living persons, animate and sentient—a 
volume crammed from cellar to garret with dramatic entertainment.” 

—N. Y. Times. 2nd printing $5.00 


Diary of a Provincial Lady 
By E. M. DELAFIELD 


“This is a delicious book, a triumph of art and wit. If perusal of one 
chapter fails to produce a gentle glow of beatific amusement, remove 
it instantly and substitute a Consular Report on Bolivian Commerce for. 
1908; that person cannot distinguish a Book from a China Doorknob.” 
—Isabel Paterson. Illustrated. 3rd printing. $2.50 


Their Fathers’ God 


By O. E. ROLVAAG 
Author of “GIANTS IN THE EARTH” 
“In Mr. Rélvaag’s new novel, we find the virility and the realism of 
his frontier sustained to carry his novel down to a new generation. 
Here in the marriage of Susie and Peder one finds the clash of two 
worlds. A vital picture of frontier life — William Soskin. 6th ptg. $2.50 


Brothers in the West 
By ROBERT RAYNOLDS 


The Harper Prize Novel. “A richly human, deeply emotional novel of 
the lives of two brothers on the Western prairies in the days when the 
first steps were taken by white men to start communities in the wil- 
derness.”—Harry Hansen. 13th printing $2.50 





WARNING: — Shop early. Retailers are carrying limited stocks this 
season. You will avoid disappointment by ordering NOW. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 EAST 33rd ST., NEW YORK 


ee. 


By GEORGE A. DORSEY, Author of 
“Why We Behave Like Human Being;’ 
“Vast and varied learning, shrewd per. 
sonal observations.”—James Harvey 


Robinson. 4th printing. $5.0 


LETTERS OF 
EMILY DICKINSON 


Edited by MABEL LOOMIS TODD. A 
new, enlarged edition; 2nd printing be 
fore publication. $4.0 


LEONARD WOOD 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN. “A distin- 
guished biography of a distinguished 
man.” —WN. Y. Times. 2 vols. Illustrated. 

2nd printing. $10.00 


WHAT DARE | THINK? 
By JULIAN S. HUXLEY. The challenge 
of modern science to human action and 
belief, by a distinguished author and sci- 
entist. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN VASE 

By LUDWIG LEWISOHN. “A study of 
the artist in our hurried nervous culture 
—fine and even exquisite.”—Harry 
Hansen. 5th printing. $2.00 


FATAL INTERVIEW 

By EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY. 
This immortal volume of love sonnets 
may now be had in a special edition in 
miniature format, limited to 525 copies, 
printed in Lutetia italic on special paper, 
bound in full green polished calf by 
Sangorsky and Sutcliffe of London # 
$10.00. Ask to see this lovely volume # 
your bookstore. Trade edition: $3.00. 
Cloth $2.00. 
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Christmas Number 


ONLY YESTERDAY -_ = Reviewed by GEOFFREY PARSONS 
THE Laby OF GODEY’S - Reviewed by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 
On THAMES SHORE -~ - - = By JOHN MASEFIELD 
THORNTON WILDER’S PLAYS - Reviewed by ROBERT LITTELL 
VACHEL LINDSAY: A PoEM - = + ~~ By SARA TEASDALE 
Eyes ON RussIA +) + = ~~ Reviewed by ARTHUR RUHL 


(oop THOUGHTS IN Bap TIMES - By CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
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Gor You nger “Readers 


THE JUNIOR POETRY CURE 


A First Aid Kit of Verse For the 
Young of All Ages 


Compiled and edited by 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


A beautifully illustrated collection of the 
most delightful poems youth can know, 
cleverly arranged for building character 
and forming such habits and traits as 
generosity, self-reliance, industry, cour- 
tesy, imaginativeness, sportsmanship, etc. 
Forty-eight line cuts, and frontispiece in 
color. 433 pages. $3.50 


GREAT AMERICAN GIRLS 
By KATE D. SWEETSER 


Inspiring stories of the girlhood days of 
such interesting personalities as Saca- 
jawea, Theodosia Burr, Jane Addams, 
Emily Dickinson, Helen Keller, Lucia 
Zora, Geraldine Farrar, Maude Adams, 
Nancy Astor, and Ellen Richards. 279 
pages. Ages 15 up. $2.00 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF 
WEST POINT 


By GEORGE L. KNAPP 


Its famous buildings and grounds, and 
the great men who studied there. The 
author emphasizes the cadet’s life today, 
his studies, athletics, social recreations, 
ete. Includes entrance examination data. 
Illustrated. 309 pages. Ages 12-18. $2.00 


MOG, THE MOUND BUILDER 
By IRVING CRUMP 


A vivid story of a prehistoric American 
boy among the Mound Builders in the 
region we now cali Ohio. His adventures 
with strange animals and prehistoric men 
vie with the curious story of the mound 
builders’ daily lives. I[llustrated. 228 
pages. Ages 10-16. $2.00 


MARY LOU 
A STORY OF DIVINE CORNERS 
By FAITH BALDWIN 


A club of lively girls—Junior High 
School age—in camp along the St. Law- 
rence River. Every girl will enjoy this 
story of Mary Lou’s experiences, among 
other things, in learning to be a nurse. 
299 pages. Illustrated. Ages 12-16 2.00 


SERGEANT PINKY 
By FRANKLIN M. RECK 


Hilarious and hair-raising experiences of 
a group of boys who went from high 
school into the Great War. Realistic with- 
out being morbid, including the pranks 
of soldiers off duty, and emphasizing 
comradeship and leadership. Illustrated. 
257 pages. Ages 12-17. $2.00 


CLASH OF ARMS 


Stories of Chivalry by Famous Writers 
Selected by JOHN GROVE 


These twenty superb stories will carry 
you back to the enchanted days of 
knights in shining armor and will thrill 
you with their chronicles of adventure 
and combat. 309 pages. $2.50 














Newton D. Baker 


AMERICA AT WAR 
By Frederick ‘Palmer 


“It is my guess that partisan politics ought to stop this 
side of Mr. Palmer’s quiet, balanced and restrained 
work. He has given Newton D. Baker a monument beside 
which a brass plaque is perishable and oratorical eulogy 


° ° 99 
1S Valin. 


—Harry Hansen in the New York World-Telegram. 


“Newton D. Baker is looming up.as a possible Demo- 
cratic candidate for President. That fact gives peculiar 
importance to Palmer’s story of his five years as Secre- 
tary of War. He tells it sympathetically, with warm 
enthusiasm for Baker, and authoritatively, with elabor- 


ate documentation.” 


—Lewis Gannett, in the New York Herald Tribune. 


“A valuable contribution to the literature of the world 
war and tora biography of Newiou D. Baker. The pages 
fairly bristle with new and sometimes amazing revela- 
tions of official documents and actions or interesting in- 
terpretations of incidents much discussed.” 


—George Van Slyke in the New York Sun. 


“Tt is not likely that any future author writing of those 
days will have access to a more complete array of source 
material. It simply does not exist. Every American, 
proud of his country’s accomplishments, will find this 
great literary work a fascinating and satisfying addition 
to his library.”—Maj. Gen. James G. Harbord. 





Limited 





THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
OF 1931 
Edited by EDWARD J. O'BRIEN 


Twenty-five superb American stories, the 
cream of the year, with a striking intro- 
duction by the editor on the present 
trend of the short story, and an interest- 
ing section of year book infyrmation. 
Among the authors included are William 
Faulkner; Kay Boyle; Erskine Caldwell; 
Morley Callaghan; Guy Gilpatric; F. 
Scott Fitzgerald; Dorothy Parker; Don 
Marquis; James Stevens, and others. New 
attractive format. 397 pages. $2.50 


MOUNTAINS AND MEN 
By LEONARD H. ROBBINS 


The thrilling chronicle of man’s attempts 
to reach the world’s summits. Fourteen 
exciting mountain climbing narratives. 
As gallant a company of men as can well 
be assembled between book covers. Illus- 
trated from photographs. 324 pages. $3.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY * 447 Fou 


2nd Printing 


Two volumes, Boxed, $7.50 
autographed edition, $25.00 








THE BEST PLAYS OF 1930-31 
Edited by BURNS MANTLE 


In addition to a year book record of the 
season, this indispensable annual _ in- 
cludes, by a clever combination of long 
extracts and brief connecting summaries, 
the following ten representative plays: 
Elizabeth, the Queen; Tomorrow and To- 
morrow; Overture; Barretts of Wimpole 
Street; As Husbands Go; Once in a Life- 
time; Grand Hotel; Green Grow the 
Lilacs; Alison’s House, and Five-Star 
Final. Illustrated. 570 pages. $3.00 


GOLDEN TALES OF 
NEW ENGLAND 


Edited, with introductory sketches, 
By MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


A uniquely interesting selection of stories, 
from both well-known and _ unusual 
sources, in which the peculiar character- 
istics of the New England mind and man- 
ners are strikingly portrayed. A book 
that will introduce you to the very heart 
of New England. Illustrated. 378 pone: 
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Biog raphies 


EVERYBODY’S 
WASHINGTON 


By ALDEN ARTHUR KNIPE 
With Illustrations by Mead Schaeffer 


A remarkably distinct and convincing 
picture of Washington, including the 
essential facts of his life, vivaciously told, 
and a seund interpretation of his charac- 
ter and his achievements in peace and 
war. Seven full-page colored illustrations. 
282 pages. $3.50 


STANFORD WHITE 
By CHARLES C. BALDWIN 


Stanford White is here recreated to the 
life in a vivid and carefully documented 
story of his exciting career and his varied 
and unparalleled artistic achievements. 
Based on an enormous amount of new 
biographical material. 38 reproductions 
of White’s work. 399 pages. $3.50 


JAMES A. GARFIELD 
PARTY CHIEFTAIN 
By ROBERT GRANVILLE CALDWELL 


Taking advantage of new sources, the 
author recreates Garfield’s amazing 
career and its picturesque background of 
men and events. Illustrated. $5.00 


JOHN G. CARLISLE 
FINANCIAL STATESMAN 
By JAMES A. BARNES 


The hitherto unrecorded story of Cleve- 
land’s Secretary of the Treasury who 
faced the panic of 1893, the silver prob- 
lem, the desperate bond issues, in restor- 
ing the gold standard. Illustrated. $5.00 


The above two books in the American 
Political Leaders Series 


JUSTINIAN 
By G. P. BAKER 


The author of Hannibal, Tiberius Caesar, 
etc., in a shrewd appraisal of the person- 
ality and influence of the greatest figure 
in Roman law and of his partnershin in 
power with the Empress Theodora. $3.50 


EVERYBODY’S PLUTARCH 


Arranged and edited for the modern 
reader by R. T. BOND 


Here, for the first time, one of the most 
attractive books in all literature is made 
available in a single volume which in- 
cludes 27 of the great figures in Greek 
and Roman history. 780 pages. $3.50 


PORTUGAL FOR TWO 
By LAWTON MACKALL 


Blithe adventure in an _ undiscovered 
Eden—the sunset corner of Europe. A 
rediscovery of the scenic beauty and 
charming peoples of Portugal. Illustrated 
by photographs. 354 pages. $3.50 


UP SHIP! 
By Lt. Com. CHAS. E. ROSENDAHL 


The captain of the new giant airship, the 
Akron, tells the thrilling history of the 
lighter-than-air ship, including the story 
of his escape from the ill-fated Shenan- 
doah, his flights in the Los Angeles and 
the Graf Zeppelin. illus. 311 pages. $3.00 
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